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There are more than 12,000 
college football players. 


Only 22 will be Kodak All-Americans. 


This season, thousands of athletes 
will put on the shoulder pads, helmets 
and colorful uniforms that mark them 
as college football players. At the end 
of the season, only 22 of these athletes 
will have earned the honor of wearing 
the Kodak All-America Team insignia. 
The requirements for making this 
team are tough. They are set by the 
toughest judges of all, the more than 
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2,000 college and university coaches 
who are the American Football 
Coaches Association. 

To be a member of the Kodak 
All-America Team, a player must be 
more than a good athlete. He must 
have a combination of outstanding 
athletic ability, sportsmanship and 
leadership. He must measure up to 
the standards set by those who have 


The 1978 Kodak All-Americans 
..Watch for them. 
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A KODAK SPORTS PROGRAM 


preceded him since this team was 
established by Walter Camp 89 years 
ago. Once selected to the Kodak 
All-America Team, he will be in the 
company of some of the greatest 
names in college football. 

Though many college football 
players will be honored this season, 
only afew will earn the singular distinc- 
tion of being a Kodak All-American. 
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16 Patron saint of the Red Sox 


For years Carl Yastrzemski was booed by Fenway fans who felt he was not hustling 
on the field. Today he is Boston's revered leader and, at 39, “Mr. Infinity” is acting 


like a 25-year-old kid BY MARK RIBOWSKY 


28 Baseball’s superscouts analyze the playoff teams 


Back in June, six of the game’s most knowledgeable men revealed their inside 
reports on key players—and predicted which teams would win the division races. 
Now you can determine the experts’ batting average BY MARK RIBOWSKY 


36 Pressure points 


Throughout a player's career he battles the pressure to perform even if he has 
been hamstrung by physical or mental distractions. Here’s how four key players 
faced the pressure 


39 Ron Guidry Two years after he nearly quit the game in frustration, he 
was the best pitcher in baseball 


3 BY ROGER DIRECTOR 
45 Dave Concepcion He overcame years of shyness fo become, 
according to Pete Rose, “a .280 hitter and a .300-plus joker" BY MARTY BELL 


49 Hal McRae _evenwhen Mcrae slumps, says George Brett, "teammates 
look up to him and say, ‘You're the man that runs this team'” 


BY JOHN GARRITY 
51 Gary Carter “i want to live up to expectations...since | signed that 
big contract. I've put too much pressure on myself" BY STU BLACK 


55 Confessions of a World Series junkie 


During his boyhood, the writer was drawn to the World Series because of his fana- 
tical allegiance to his beloved Yankees. Then the pose. of time brought the 
realization that no matter what teams vie in the drama, the great moments are 
etched permanently on the sweetest side of memory BY DAVID FISHER 


62 Grand Prix racing’s honky-tonk bash 


In Grand Prix racing—American style—cars are faster at Watkins Glen, but the “insti- 
tutions of some delicacy” at Long Beach give this high-powered sport spectacle 


an earthy style all its own BY BARRY FARRELL 
66 The long road back for Jefferson Street Joe 


When Joe Gilliam, once the flamboyant quarterback of the Pittsburgh Steelers, 
was benched, he turned to drugs. Now, after a torturous plunge into self-degrada- 
tion, he is battling to recapture his squandered greatness BY PAULGOOD 


78 Mike Barnes: spirit of the Colts 


The Baltimore Colts’ defensive tackle prefers his rush line’s former nickname, 
“Looney Tunes,” to the current “Sack Pack” because he “hates all this macho crap.” 
But you'd never know it by his persistent, punishing All-Pro play BY ROBERT WARD 


87 This volleyball isn’t a game 


Pioneering in America’s new approach to amateurism, the U.S. women’s national 
team is drilling and playing together 50 weeks a year. Their long, guueling grindis 
channeled toward one goal: winning a medal in the 1980 Olympics 

BY JACK FINCHER 
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Save on Your Choice of 8-Track Tapes or Records or Cassettes 


Start Saving Now! Take any six 8-Track Tapes or Records or Cassettes 
for just 1¢ with trial membership. (Sorry, no mixing.) Indicate your 
choices on the coupon, enclose your penny, and mail it today! 


Colorful Magazine! Free Choice! Every four weeks illustrated MEDLEY 
brings news of over 400 selections and features a “Selection of the 
Month” in your favorite music category. And, five times a year, you re- 
ceive sale issues featuring a “Bonus Selection” and alternates at great 
savings. In all, you will have 18 purchase opportunities in the course 
of a year. No need to buy a selection every time. You merely agree to 
buy 4 more hits in the next three years at regular prices—usually 
$6.98—$7.98 for records, $7.98 for tapes. Choose from top labels like 
RCA, Capitol, Warner Bros., Reprise, A&M, Atlantic, Atco...over 80 more! 
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The RCA Music Service is having a 


1 SALE 


Take any 6 tapes or records for only 1¢ — 
plus postage and handling — when you agree to buy 
just 4 more hits at regular Music Service prices 
and take up to three full years to do it. 


Automatic Shipments! To get the regular “Selection of the Month” or 
the special sale ‘‘Bonus Selection,” do nothing; it will be sent auto- 
matically. If you want other selections, or none, advise us on the card 
always provided and return it by the date specified. You always have 
at least 10 days to decide. But, if you ever have less than 10 days to 
make your decision, you may return your automatic selection at our 
expense for full credit. 


Cancel whenever you wish after completing your membership agree- 
ment by notifying us in writing. If you remain a member, choose 1 se- 
lection FREE for every 2 you buy at regular Music Service prices! 
(Postage and handling charge added to each shipment.) 


Free 10-Day Trial! If not satisfied, return your 6 hits 
after 10 days for prompt refund. Mail coupon today. 
ive ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY! a 


Mail to: RCA MUSIC SERVICE 
P.O. Box RCA 1, Indianapolis, Ind. 46291 | 
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| enclose 1¢. Please accept my trial | 
membership in the RCA Music Ser- 
vice and send me the 6 hits I've 
indicated here under the terms out- 
lined in this advertisement. | agree 
to buy as few as 4 more hits at regu- 
lar Music Service prices in the next three years, 
after which | may cancel my membership. (Post- 
age & handling charge added to each shipment.) | 
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Imported From Germany. 


Ford Fiesta is Europe’s most 
successful new car in history. 
(Based on new car nameplate 
sales in the first 16 months.) 
It's an import buyer’s dream. 
A car that’s at home on the 
San Diego Freeway as well as 
the high-speed autobahn. 
Fiesta—Wundercar. 


Excellent Performance. 


Performance is what Fiesta is 
all about. With front wheel drive 
and Michelin steel-belted 
radials to help take you up 
hills, through mud and over ice 
and snow. 

Rack and pinion steering for 
precise handling. 

And acceleration that will 


absolutely move you. In Ford 
tests, 1978 Fiestas acceler- 
ated from 0 to 50 MPH in an 
average of about 9 seconds. 
High EPA 
Gas Mileage Ratings. 

Fiesta not only gives you great 
performance, but also high fuel 
economy ratings. 1979 EPA gas 
mileage estimates were un- 


ager 


RACK AND PINION STEERING 
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QUICK ACCELERATION 


available at the time this ad 
was published. See your Ford 
Dealer for actual 1979 EPA 
mileage ratings. 

A Surprise Inside. 
Fiesta’s 4-passenger design has 
created more back seat legroom 
than any other car of its kind. 
In addition, Fiesta has excel- 
lent luggage space and a fold- 


SOLD AND SERVICED AT OVER 5,000 


down back seat. 


At Over 5,000 Ford Dealers. 
Fiesta is built in Germany and 
a success throughout Europe, 
but it’s sold and serviced at 
over 5,000 Ford Dealers and 
backed by Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Dearborn, Michigan. Test- 
drive a Fiesta and see why 
we Call it Wundercar. 
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What the best drinks 
have in common. 
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Seagram's 7 Crown makes any drink taste better, 
because it tastes better all by itself. Just pour 
2 oz. over ice for a smooth, rewarding drink. And 
enjoy our quality in moderation. 


Seagram's 7 Ceown 


Where quality drinks begin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 


RICE REACTIONS 

Congratulations to Mark Ribowsky for his story on Jim Rice, 
“It's like he’s got 1000 volts in that bat” (July). It’s a great story. 
| am a baseball fanatic who enjoys watching the sport—espe- 
cially the great sluggers. 


Alan Miller 
Scottsboro, Ala. 


Jim Rice has worked hard to become a gifted ballplayer, but 
stardom has gone to his head. Rice feels as if his fans, team- 
mates, manager and team owners should shower him with 
accolades and gifts. Rice should let his bat do the talking. His 
rewards will follow. 

Charles Dunaway 
Richmond, Va. 


BACKSWINGS 

In the “best lead-off hitter’ category in Marty Bell’s July 
story, “Baseball's sweetest swingers,” all five men listed are 
good, but the best lead-off hitter in baseball, Bobby Bonds, 
was not even mentioned. Every manager of Bonds wants his 

bat in the third, fourth or fifth lineup spot. 
Raymond Lee Shelton 
Danville, Va. 


| enjoyed your article on baseball’s sweetest swingers, but | 

disagree with one thing—Ron Cey is a more effective streak 
hitter than Reggie Jackson. 

Jeff Conner 

Bakersfield, Calif. 


You failed to mention the National League’s leading hitter, 
Jeff Burroughs of the Atlanta Braves. It's about time he got 
some well-deserved attention. 

Trip Philpot 
Augusta, Ga. 


MAC BACKER 

Thanks for the article on the Knicks’ Bob McAdoo (‘‘This Big 
Mac’s got a lotta beefs,” August). He doesn’t get the publicity 
he deserves. There’s no doubt he’s the best-scoring center in 
the NBA, and as for defense—defense must be a team effort. 

The article was great. 
* Matt Amos 
Steubenville, O. 


LEE LOVER 
| have never read another feature as clever as the regular 
“Ask Bill Lee” column in your SPORT Talk section. His humor 
is refreshing and his frankness a pleasant change of pace. 
Mike Shamansky 
Reynoldsburgh, O. 


KLEIN’S FINE . 

“Robert Klein’s All-Star Game shopping bag” (July) was 
excellent. The events leading up to the game, along with 
Klein’s humor, provided a meaningful story about baseball. 

David Hamlett 
Strawberry Point, la. 
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STARTING FROM SCRATCH 

According to Steve Busby, the former 
pitching ace of the Kansas City Royals, 
Yankee Ron Guidry (see page 39) has a 
lot more going for him than his fastball 
and slider: “I'm impressed with his mo- 
tion; he uses all of his body, nothing's 
strained. With that motion, he'll go on for 
years without arm trouble. He’s smart, 
he’s not leaving anything to chance.” 

Busby spoke wistfully, the voice of a 
man who knows he left too much to 
chance and lost. “I did it just the oppo- 
site,” admitted Busby, whose fastball 
dominated the American League in his 
first three years. Then he suffered an 
arm injury in 1975 that abruptly ended 
his career—unless he can complete a 
courageous comeback. 

“Not a lot of people think | should even 
try, but | feel hopeful about making it 
back to the big leagues,” said Busby. It 
was late June and Busby was sitting in 
the lockerroom of the Omaha Royals of 
the American Association, Kansas 
City’s Triple A farm club. 

Four years ago, Busby was the finest 
young pitcher in baseball. A 6-foot-2, 
190-pound righthanded flamethrower, 
he became the first man to pitch a no- 
hitter in each of his first two seasons 
(1973 and ’74). Busby won 22 games in 
'74, made the All-Star team in '74 and 
'75, and was 15-9 with a 2.75 ERA with 
six weeks left in the 75 season when he 
was hit on his pitching elbow by a line 
drive. 

“For months before that, | was ignor- 
ing the obvious,” Busby said. “My shoul- 
der would hurt more and more. The wear 
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Steve Busby, once one of the game’s over- 
powering pitchers, is trying to come back 
from a ‘‘career-ending’’ arm injury. 


motion, the poor fundamentals. . .itwas 
catching up to my arm after three years 
and 600 innings. | knew just one way to 
pitch: punish my arm and shoulder. No 
legs, no body, no leverage. | knew it— 
sooner or later, there’d be trouble.” 

The line drive made it sooner. ‘‘I 
couldn't throw for a week, and then 
when | pitched | changed my delivery 
and hurt the shoulder more,” he said. 
The diagnosis was the worst of all for a 
pticher: torn rotator cuff, which ended 
the careers of Don Drysdale, Mel 
Stottlemyre and Fritz Peterson. Busby 
underwent surgery on July 19, 1976. 

“The surgeon, Dr. Frank Jobe, was 
blunt,” said Busby. “He told me, ‘Don’t 
bother with a comeback.’ He’d operated 
on Tommy John’s elbow, which involved 
transplants and all kinds of things, but 
said this was even worse to recover 
from. He said, ‘Find another job.’ | guess 
most guys would have ... but I’m not 
like most. Bill Lee of the Red Sox and | 
are the only ballplayers born in beautiful 
downtown Burbank. We both went to 
USC. We think alike.” He paused. “! 
don’t think I’m the sanest person in the 
world. 

“| just feel that if |can pitch, | should 
pitch,” Busby continued. “I’m young— 
28—1 had no reason to quit. | know I’m 
asking a lot but just being here now 
means I've done a hell of a lot already. | 
don’t even think it’s ego or pride. | just 
saw one way back—by working.” 

Busby’s record so far was 3-5, his 
ERA 4.11. “But remember,” said 
Omaha manager John Sullivan, “when 
he came here in May, he was starting 
from scratch, with no fastball, no pitch- 
ing rhythm and a 90-pitch limit. Still, he 
left two games leading and then got no 
decisions because we lost. A few weeks 
ago he shut out Evansville and blew 
some major-league fastballs by guys. 
He’s working like a dog.” 

“My fastball’s up to 84 miles an hour, 
which isn’t bad if the major-league aver- 
age is 88,” said Busby, who used to hit 
the mid-90s. “But I'm still not cutting 
loose—there’s a mental scar, that little 
hesitation. But it is menta/, not physical. 
And the weirdest thing is that | don't 
have to change my old motion because 
in the operation they shaved off some of 
my shoulder bone. There’s nothing to 
strain anymore.” 

—Mark Ribowsky 


ARMS AND THE MEN 

Philadelphia Phillies superscout 
Hugh Alexander won't get into any argu- 
ments with the players he picked for his 
“club” of great arms—the rightfielders 
who, he says, “consistently throw out 
people.” (See “Superscouts” page 31). 
His selections, Dwight Evans (Boston 
Red Sox), Dave Parker (Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates), Dave Winfield (San Diego 
Padres), Ellis Valentine (Montreal 
Expos), and Reggie Smith (Los Angeles 


Dodgers), agree that they are the best 
arms in baseball. 

The accurate, long-distance throws of 
these men make fans appreciate a 
baseball art that is often overlooked. In 
one of those “crucial” Yankee-Red Sox 
games in June, Reggie Jackson tried to 
score the winning run from second base 
after Jim Spencer's single to rightfield. 
Evans charged the ball, quickly set up 
and threw a line drive to catcher Carlton 
Fisk that nailed Jackson. Though the 
Yankees eventually won, Evans’ throw 
was the play of the game. 

“There are a lot of fundamental tech- 
niques that go into a play like that and 
they all have to be right,” Evans ex- 
plained later. “The most important thing 
is to be in position to throw. If I’m gonna 
throw to second base, my left shoulder 
has to be lined up with second. And you 
gotta push off with your back leg.” 

“Quickness is what | work on,” says 
Valentine, who by late July already had 
15 assists. “Getting rid of the ball as fast 
as possible—that’s my main objective.” 
Parker, who had a major-league-leading 
26 assists last year, says the secret is 
movement: “When the pitcher goes into 
his windup, I’m moving around like a 
shortstop. When I’m approaching the 
ball, | slow up alittle to maintain balance, 
but | still have enough momentum to go 
into the throw. You can’t approach the 
ball at full speed and still be accurate.” 

All the rightfielders agree that antici- 
pation is the key. “You have to know 
what you're going to do with the ball if it's 
hit to you,” explains Winfield, who had 
15 assists last year. “You have to know 
how fast the runner is and how to play 
certain fields in different ballparks.” 
Says Evans: “When I'm in a game, | 
don’t care what the situation is, | want 
the ball hit to me. You gotta believe in 
yourself and in your arm.” 

Because of their firmly established 
reputations, the rightfielders say that 
most baserunners are wary of trying to 
take an extra base on them. “But the 
ones who feel they can make it go 
ahead, even if they know it’s gonna be 
close,”’ says Valentine. “Some guys 
want to see how much they can get from 
you.” 

When asked to name his most out- 
standing throw, Evans remembers 
throwing out Elliott Maddox from deep 
rightfield in 1974. Maddox, then with the 
Yankees, was trying to tag up and go 
from second to third on a fly ball. Parker 
remembers gunning down Chris Speier 
on a similar play. Valentine's best play 
was the most unique. 

“Last spring training,” he recalls, “| 
threw a Minnesota Twins pitcher out at 
first base with the bases loaded and two 
out. | was playing shallow but | had to get 
the perfect hop on the hit. It was a bang- 
bang play—| got him by astep. It's arare 
play and the fans really enjoyed it.” 

How do the best arms in baseball rate 
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each other? Evans, by far the class of 
the American League, rates Parker’s 
arm the best in the National. Winfield 
claims he is his league’s best. 

Parker was more modest. “If Winfield 
says he’s the best,” he says chuckling, 
“ask him when was the last time he won 
a Gold Glove. I’m the best in the game— 
but | prefer others to say it.” 

“Everybody feels he’s the best,” says 
Valentine. “| feel | am, and if you don't 
think so, that’s your problem.” 

—Stephen Hanks 


ASK BILL LEE 

Boston Red Sox pitcher Bill Lee re- 
sponds to this month’s question: Do you 
think American youth will ever again go 
through a period of widespread protest- 
ing like it did in the 1960s? 

“The next time the 1960s come 
around we'll go through it again, and 
then maybe we'll get it right.” 

Send your questions to Bill Lee in care 
of SPORT, 641 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. We'll print more of his 
responses each month. 


KUTOZOV 10, DENVER 0 

Near the end of the first half of last 
year’s Super Bowl, Tom Glassic, the 
Denver Broncos’ young left guard, knew 
his team was in big trouble. The Broncos 
were only ten points behind the Dallas 
Cowboys at the time, but Glassic had a 
strong sense of déja vu that told him the 
end was near. 

“It was Napoleon in the Russian wil- 
derness all over again, and we were the 
French army,” Glassic, a military-history 
buff, remembers. “When we couldn't get 
our running game going, couldn't estab- 
lish any field position, it was like after 
Napoleon fought Kutozov at Borodino. 
We tried to recoup as Napoleon did 
when he pulled back across the Ber- 
ezina River, but by then we'd lost all mo- 
mentum. It was the beginning of the 
end.” 

By the third quarter, the Cowboys had 
indeed broken the game open and the 
Broncos were reduced to desperation. 
“We had to gear up, forget about de- 
fense, go for broke with long passes,” 
Glassic says. “Pure suicide. The charge 
of the Light Brigade into the Valley of 
Death. The Cowboys got field position, 
and then they could toy with us. We had 
nothing left. . . ike Lee after Gettysburg, 
Napoleon after Waterloo, Hitler after the 
Battle of the Bulge.” 

The game of football, with its violent 
nature and its terminology of blitzes, 
bombs and suicide squads, is perfectly 
suited to Glassic’s battlefield analogies. 
“It's uncanny how history repeats itself,” 
says the 24-year-old, first-round draft 


pick from the University of Virginia. 
“Take the ‘69 Super Bowl, the Jets * 
shocking the Colts. It’s Crécy, 1346, the 
Hundred Years’ War. Edward III of Eng- 
land upset Philip VI of France, even 
though Philip's army was five times big- 
ger. Quarterbacks often act like field 
generals and [Joe] Namath was a dead 
ringer for Edward. Edward was flashy 
and controversial. His high point was 
Crécy, and he fell from power shortly af- 
terward. Just like Joe.” 

Carrying it a bit further, Glassic ana- 
lyzes the Broncos’ playoff victory last 
year against the Steelers. “Pittsburgh 
... that was Austerlitz, Napoleon's 
greatest victory. He lulled the Austrians 
and Russians to sleep. He let them oc- 
cupy the Pratzen Heights, gave them a 
false sense of security. Then swiftly, de- 
cisively, he threw everything at them 
and they cracked. We hit a bomb to Jack 
Dolbin with a minute left to ice it.” 

Glassic believes that the linemen in 
pro football act as the infantry, “the foot 
soldiers, hand-to-hand combat,” while 
the linebackers and running backs act 
as the cavalry and the quarterbacks as 
the field generals at the front. The 
coaches are the field marshals. Some 
examples: “Billy Kilmer of the Redskins 
is Patton, old Blood and Guts. When 
he’s hot he goes down the field like Pat- 
ton raced through France.” 

As for the field marshals, Glassic says 
the Rams’ ex-coach George Allen is Er- 
win Rommel, the Desert Fox. “Rommel 
also used old, veteran troops. He was 
sneaky, got the early edge, and his men 
idolized him.” Minnesota's Bud Grant is 
the wily Russian, Kutozov. “He had tre- 
mendous loyalty from his men. He lost to 
Napoleon at Borodino with a scraggly 
army, but they were used to the cold so 
they ultimately won the war.” 

How does Glassic rate himself on the 
field of battle? “I’m still coming up 
through the ranks. Randy White [Cow- 
boys defensive tackle who won co-MVP 
honors] kind of overpowered me in the 
Super Bowl—but he had help, more ar- 
tillery support.” Still, Glassic says, that 
was only one battle: “We shall return.” 

—M.R. 


MILLION-DOLLAR SKUZ 

“| don’t know why baseball players 
aren’t given credit for being people,” 
said Ross Grimsley, the Montreal 
Expos’ All-Star pitcher who is renowned 
throughout baseball as one of the 
game’s unpredictable freethinkers. “I’ve 
been called a flake, but hell, I’m only 28 
years old. | go to rock concerts like any- 
one else.” 

Grimsley, a free agent who left the 
Orioles during the off-season to sign a 
six-year, $1.375-million contract with 
the Expos, sat beside fellow Montreal 
pitcher Rudy May in the Shea Stadium 
lockerroom prior to a July game against 
the Mets. The two took turns shouting 


over the pulsating blare of disco music 
coming from a teammate’s tape deck. 

“This fan sent Skuz [Grimsley] a pic- 
ture of a man who had alligator skin and 
his wife who had hair all over her face,” 
May screamed. An embarrassed Grims- 
ley covered his face and cried, “No, no.” 

“Anyhow,” May continued loudly, 
“this fan inserted a picture of Skuz be- 
tween the Alligator Man and the Monkey 
Lady. At the time Ross had a beard, ex- 
tra-long hair and was wearing sun- 
glasses. The caption read: ‘Which one 
of the above is Ross Grimsley?’ Man, 
the first time | saw that picture | couldn't 
tell. It's no wonder we call him Skuz.” 

But aren't star pitchers, especially mil- 
lion-dollar star pitchers with an 11-4 rec- 
ord supposed to be clean-cut all-Amer- 
ica types cut right out of the Tom Seaver 
mold? 

“That's a crock of bull,” yelled 
Grimsley, shaking his thick, black mop 
of hair in disgust. “I may drink milk but 
I'm no goody two-shoes. But that’s the 
trouble with baseball. Everybody tries to 
make everyone else conform to one an- 
other. And that’s ashame because there 
are some great individuals in this game. 
Isn't that right, Rudy?” 

“Sure, sure, whatever you say,” May 
answered sarcastically, patting 
Grimsley on his knee. 

But Grimsley was not kidding. His 
dark features grew more intense, his 
face suddenly wrinkled and his heavy 
eyebrows seemed to merge at the 
bridge of his nose as he said, “I'll tell ya, | 
got screwed when | played in Cincinnati. 
Screwed bad. It had nothing to do with 
money, nothing to do with the way | 
pitched. The only thing that mattered 
was my hair—my goddamn hair. | don’t 
know if it was manager Sparky Ander- 
son or the front office, but they wanted 
everyone to look and act alike. Most 
guys accepted it. | didn’t. So | was out.” 
Grimsley paused, lost in his thoughts. 

May prodded him. “Go on, Skuz, 
you're doing fine.” 

“I've been called a flake, but they pay 
flakes, don’t they?” Grimsley said de- 
fiantly. “| make all that money and | still 
get away with running naked through 
hotels." At that moment someone 
turned down the disco volume, and a 
few Expos who had been quietly dress- 
ing for the game looked at Grimsley and 
smiled. 

“I've been known,” Grimsley contin- 
ued, “to run around naked—inside and 
outside. A few years ago in San Fran- 
cisco | chased an Oriental bellhop down 
a corridor—naked. | had fun, but it really 
scared the shit out of him.” 

“Did you know,” whispered May, “that 
we took a most-worst-best poll of the 
team, and guess what Skuz was 
voted?” 

“| was voted,” a proud Grimsley inter- 
rupted, “ ‘the crudest.’ ” 
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GRADE YOURSELF 
17-19 EXCELLENT 
14-16 VERY GOOD 
11-13 FAIR 


1. Ted Williams, Babe Ruth and Jimmy 
FOxx: 

a. Eachhit over 50 homers in one year 
b. Each finished his career with a Bos- 
ton team 

c. Each gotover 200 hits in one year 

d. Each pitched for the Red Sox 


2. Since 1900, who managed the most 
major-league teams (six)? 

a. Charlie Dressen 

b. Leo Durocher 

c. Jimmy Dykes 


3. Match these baseball players with 
their native countries: 

a. Dennis Martinez 1. Cuba 

b. MannySanguillen 2. Venezuela 
c. BertCampaneris 3. Panama 
d. DaveConcepcion 4. Nicaragua 


4. Which team was once known as the 
Bluejays? 

a. Chicago Cubs 

b. Cleveland Indians 

c. Philadelphia Phillies 


5. Which team was in the Stanley Cup 
finals three consecutive years? 

a. Boston Bruins 

b. St.Louis Blues 


Willie Mays 


io” 


Willie McCovey 
~~ _ 


ec. New York Rangers 


6. Which of the 16 pre-expansion ma- 
jor-league teams was the last to in- 
tegrate with its first black ballplayer? 
a. Boston Red Sox 

b. Chicago White Sox 

c. Detroit Tigers 


7. Under an alias, Walker Smith 
achieved fame as: 

a. catcher, St. Louis Cardinals 

b. middleweight boxer 

c. wide receiver, Buffalo Bills 


8. Who was the only player to get a hit 
in each game of last year’s Yankee- 
Dodger World Series? 

a. Bucky Dent 

b. Steve Garvey 

¢. Thurman Munson 

d. Dave Lopes 


9. Which active relief pitcher has the 
most World Series saves (6)? 

a. TugMcGraw 

b. Pedro Borbon 

c. Sparky Lyle 

d. Rollie Fingers 


10. Who was the last Detroit Tiger to 
lead the American League in homers? 
a. Rocky Colavito 

b. NormCash 

ec. Hank Greenberg 


411. Which pro kicker holds the record 
for most field goals (34) in a season? 
a. Chester Marcol 

b. Jim Turner 

c. Jan Stenerud 


12. Whois the only player to hit a home 
run in each game of a Championship 
Series? 


=> 
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a. Reggie Jackson 
b. Johnny Bench 
c. Hank Aaron 


13. Who scored the only penalty-shot 
goal ever in Stanley Cup play? 

a. Wayne Connelly, Minnesota 

b. Frank Mahovlich, Montreal 

c. Bill Barber, Philadelphia 


14. Name the last pro to gain over 250 
yards in receptions in one game. 

a. Del Shofner, N.Y. Giants 

b. Sonny Randle, St. Louis Cardinals 
c. Charley Hennigan, Houston Oilers 


15. Before Earl Campbell of Texas, 
who was the last Southwest Conference 
playerto be the NFL’s No. 1 draft pick? 


16. Which Giant hit the line drive that 
the Yankees’ Bobby Richardson caught 
to end the 1962 World Series? 

a. Willie Mays 

b. Willie McCovey 

c. Orlando Cepeda 


17. The last pitcher to throw a spitball 
legally in the major leagues was: 

a. Carl Hubbell 

b. Lefty Grove 

ce. Burleigh Grimes 


18. Name the five St. Louis Cardinals 
who have been Most Valuable Players 
in the National League. 


19. Who led the major leagues in 
triples (18) in 1977? 

a. Garry Templeton 

b. Mickey Rivers 

c. RodCarew 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 74 
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LEARN WHAT 
IT TAKES TO LEAD. 
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atron saint 
of the Red Sox 


For years Carl Yastrzemski 


was booed by Fenway fans who felt he was not 


hustling on the field. 


Today he is Boston's revered leader and, at 39, 
“Mr. Infinity” is acting like a 25-year-old kid 


uddy LeRoux, vice-president 
and part-owner of the Boston 
Red Sox, is telling a Polish 
joke in the Fenway Park lock- 
erroom. He is making very sure that 
he’s telling it loud enough for Carl 
Yastrzemski to hear. ‘‘So here’s what 
happened,”’ LeRoux says. ‘‘We get an 
order from this Polish organization for 
200 tickets for the game on June 30th. So 
I call them and say, ‘You can have the 
whole park on the 30th.” ’’ The joke, of 
course, is that there is no game on the 
30th. LeRoux giggles and says some- 
thing about the things Pollacks will do. 

Carl Yastrzemski, who has been lis- 
tening patiently, now rises from his 
chair. He walks in front of LeRoux. ‘‘I 
got something for you, Buddy,’’ he 
says. ‘‘I’ll leave it in your office. I’m on 
my way there right now.’’ Yastrzemski 
keeps walking. Right into the john. 

Buddy LeRoux can only laugh. His 
options are limited. He can’t go one-on- 
one with Yastrzemski in insult humor; 
few can. He can’t pull executive rank 
because he knows that Yastrzemski re- 
members when LeRoux used to come 
into this room wearing a trainer’s uni- 
form instead of a gray pin-striped suit. 
He can’t even pull bankbook rank, be- 
cause Yastrzemski’s book could kick 
sand in the face of LeRoux’s. Finally, 
LeRoux must know that in Yastrzem- 
ski’s current life cycle, nobody, but no- 
body, is getting the best of the man these 
days, on the field or off. 

And so Buddy LeRoux can only smile 
his surrender. Carl Yastrzemski also 
smiles. Even that’s become a habit by 
now. 


It has only been in the last five years 
that Carl Yastrzemski, now 39, has 


by MARK RIBOWSKY 


found much to smile about. As recently 
as 1972, he was still dropping retirement 
hints, still defending himself against 
teammates, fans and press who didn’t 
think he was providing the proper team 
leadership or physical exertion, still get- 
ting booed for not having another Triple 
Crown year like 1967—still going 
through life with the label of an unloy- 
able loser. Since 1973, however, a re- 
markable transformation has occurred 
in Yastrzemski—and in his former de- 
tractors. Somehow, he has become an 
endearing figure to the public—the pa- 
tron saint of the Boston Red Sox—and a 
man free of his own inner battles. 

That perhaps explains why the ad- 
vancing years have made so little impact 
on his anatomy. By all laws of nature 
and sport, Yastrzemski should be at 
best a designated hitter with aging joints 
and reflexes, at worst a participant ex- 
clusively in old-timers’ games now. But 
even if Yastrzemski has only begun to 
enjoy baseball the last five years, the rig- 
ors of keeping his body in playing shape 
must pale by comparison to the satisfac- 
tion of catching up on the joys he blew in 
his misspent youth. Why else would 
he—could he—be acting like a 25-year- 
old kid? 

When I saw Yastrzemski in early 
July, he was hitting .281 and was on his 
way to driving in 100 runs for the third 
straight season—his 102 last year al- 
ready having made him the fifth-oldest 
man in history to drive in 100. What’s 
more, he had every right to feel dis- 
appointed that he wasn’t doing much 
better. In 1977 he hit .296 and compiled 
his best home run, hit and extra-base-hit 
figures in seven years. He had the low- 
est strikeout-at-bat ratio of his career. 
He didn’t make an error in leftfield in 


winning his seventh Gold Glove. He had 
16 assists and led the American League 
for a record seventh time. He led the 
league in sacrifice flies. He even stole 11 
bases. 

On the day I spent with Yastrzemski, 
he went 3-for-4 with three crucial RBIs 
in a 9-5 win over the New York Yan- 
kees—and in the next ten games went 
16-for-36 (a .444 clip), hit a homer in five 
of the games and drove in 11 more runs 
despite back spasms which forced him 
to withdraw from the All-Star Game (to 
which he was named for the 15th time). 
His average at this writing was .307. The 
numbers were mounting quite nicely for 
posterity as well: Yaz was now 30th all- 
time in hits, 16th in doubles, 23rd in 
homers, 21st in RBIs, 17th in extra-base 
hits and eighth in walks. Yet Yastrzem- 
ski sounds not at all pretentious in 
saying with typical disregard for self- 
idolatry: ‘‘These kind of records don’t 
mean much to me. Maybe they will my 
last year, but now all I care about is 
helping the club win a pennant.”’ 
Which, of course, is what he was doing, 
his club being nine games in front of its 
division, with the best record in base- 
ball. 


Four hours before the Red Sox played 
the Yankees at Fenway, Yastrzemski 
appeared to be modeling for the Salva- 
tion Army as he stood in front of his 
locker in the near-deserted clubhouse. 
His outfit was brown corduroy jeans, a 
brown T-shirt and sneakers. And sur- 
prisingly, Yaz was chattering like a par- 
akeet and exchanging insult lines with 
Cliff Keane, the Pa Kettle of the Boston 
sporting press, and then with LeRoux. 
From all that I'd heard and read about 
Yaz before coming to Boston, I remem- 
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YASTRZEMSKI 


bered the words “*moody”™ and *‘with- 
drawn”’ the most. Yet now, he can’t 
seem to get enough company. 

While I wait for the bull session to 
end, former Red Sox third baseman 
Rico Petrocelli comes into the room. A 
sportscaster for a Boston radio station 
since a knee injury cut short his career, 
Petrocelli was one of the few Red Sox 
players ever described as a close friend 
of Yastrzemski’s. “‘Yeah, Yaz has 
really changed, he’s become an out- 
going guy lately,” he tells me. “It’s as if 
he decided there was no reason to take 
things so seriously anymore. Yaz used 
to keep a lot inside. He'd be hurt by 
things, like the fans. I mean, there were 
times when he'd hit a homer and they'd 
still boo him. 

**A lot of people took out their frus- 
trations on Yaz for not being another 
Ted Williams, for not leading what were 
really bad—no, horrible—teams to the 
pennant. Some people were in- 
tentionally cruel. He’d be hurt by it, 
brood about it. | know, because I went 
through the same thing. In fact, it was 
Yaz who pulled me through it.”’ In 1966 
Petrocelli’s already shaky confidence 
was eroded further by Billy Herman, 
then the manager, who regularly 
charged him with not putting out. Then, 
when Petrocelli’s wife became ill, he 
went home during a game and was fined 
$1,000. Says Rico: ‘Had it not been for 
Yaz support, and his saying Herman 
was out of line, [doubt I would’ ve come 
back. It took guts for Yaz to do it, be- 
cause of his nature then, and because he 
was having trouble with Herman too. 

“Let me tell you, Yaz was always 
misunderstood. If you didn’t know him, 
you could take him wrong. | heard 
things about Yaz before | came up, 
about being out for himself, then found 
out the opposite. He’s a very warm per- 
son, really, and it’s coming out now. | 
know he made me feel wanted when I 
got here, and he made a lot of the black 
players like Reggie Smith and Joe Foy 
feel wanted too, which you couldn't say 
about a lot of guys in this room in the 
60s.” 

‘Yaz, having finished with Keane and 
LeRoux, now stands at his locker, on 
top of which sits a Virgin Mary statu- 
ette, a box of Gold Label cigars and his 
1977 Gold Glove trophy. When I saw 
Yaz in New York the week before, he'd 
told me that the hours before this game 
would be the only leisurely time he'd 
give me, and that his home was off lim- 
its because he had to look after his four 
kids while his wife was out of town. 
“Got a few minutes now?” I say as he 
lights a cigarette. 

“Can't right now, gotta meet some- 
One outside.”’ he says in his high- 
pitched, nasal voice with that hybrid 


New England-New York accent. With 
that, he scoots out of the room with the 
same quick-stepping, pigeon-toed gait 
you see on the field. 

Looking around, I spot Johnny 
Pesky, the little, needle-nosed coach, 
reading a newspaper at his locker. In 
1963 and °64, Pesky managed the then- 
pathetic Sox to seventh- and eighth- 
place finishes. When he was fired in °64, 
he left issuing very harsh words about 


“I never asked to be 
idolized. Respect 
would have been good 
enough for me” 


Yastrzemski’s attitude. I ask him about 
his relationship with Yaz now. **We’re 
great friends, have been for years,” he 
says. **We talk about hitting almost 
every day. He’sa hell ofa man, a hell of 
a ballplayer.’* The old days? **We never 
discuss it. We both made mistakes, now 
it’s over.’’ Has Yaz changed since then? 
“Oh my, yes. His attitude is 2,000 per- 
cent better now. When! managed him, I 
thought he was a spoiled brat, and you 
can quote me. He had great ability but 
didn’t use it. He ran the bases with his 
head down, didn’t hustle after balls, 
didn’t run out grounders. Even though 
he won the batting title my first year, he 
wasn't the player he should've been. 
The next year, he came in fat, had a 
lousy year... . | tried to talk with him, 
tried benching him, nothing worked. He 
was always running to Mike Higgins 
[then the general manager]. | couldn't 
get him to feel he had to listen tome.” 
As Pesky went on, | could see he was 
fighting to keep any bitterness out of his 
voice. **Tsk, some of the things he did. 
Once he bunted with a guy on third—as 
the cleanup hitter.” Pesky looks at the 
floor. “I’ve tried many times to figure 
out why | turned him off, but I never 
have.’ He snaps his head up. **But he’s 
so different now, that’s the big thing.”” 
When did they patch things up? “*I came 


back to do the radio and TV and we just 
fell into talking about hitting.’’ Did Yaz 
admit he’d been wrong? ‘“‘Nope, we. 
never discuss who was wrong. It’s 
over.” 

Not seeing Yaz return yet, I ask Bill 
Lee, the lefthanded philosopher, how 
Yaz does it. *‘Hard worker, tenacious, 
great approach to the game, plays the 
outfield the way Euclid would have, 
with the speed of the ball, the spin, the 
angle of the wall—all this computing in 
his head as the ball is hit. I’m sure his 
mother sat under a pyramid before he 
was born, because he has a great cosmic 
aura. He wears No. 8, which means that 
when he lies on his side at night, it’s [the 
algebraic symbol for] infinity, he’s re- 
charging his cosmic batteries. . . . His 
age? Inconsequential, because he exists 
at a faster speed than anyone else. 
That’s why he wins at cards in airplanes 
but not on the ground. Also why he’s the 
best fastball hitter in creation. He’s in 
his element at higher speeds. When he’s 
on the field, he’s between takeoff and 
landing.” Lee then strips and goes into 
the showerroom. 

Finally Yaz appears, grabbing a pack 
of Marlboros from his locker and head- 
ing for the door with clubhouse man Ed- 
die Kennedy. ‘‘Yaz? Got a few min- 
utes?’ I call to him. 

“Not right now, gotta go get some- 
thing to eat.’ I ask if he'll be back soon 
and he waves his arm. ““Come on, we 
can talk while I eat.’ Then he’s gone 
again, tearing through a corridor. As 
Kennedy and I try to keep up with him, I 
think how right Bill Lee was about Yaz 
living at a higher speed. He hasn't 
slowed down for a second yet. 

Emerging in the parking lot, we all 
hop into Yaz’ long, gray Lincoln and 
wind through skinny side streets around 
the park until Yaz stops in front of the 
Linwood Ale House. When we walk in, 
we're the only ones in the cramped res- 
taurant. “‘That’s why I come here, it’s 
quiet,”’ Yaz says as we slide into a booth 
under a photo montage of Red Sox 
faces, including Yaz’, looking like a 
teenager. Yaz orders bean soup, steak, 
french fries and coffee. Then, as he 
lights up another in a chain of cigarettes, 
he tells me that his $250,000-plus-per- 
year contract runs through next season. 
After that? He shrugs. **No reason to 
think I won't keep playing.’ Would he 
stay on as a designated hitter or want to 
go out on top? **People who say ball- 
players should go out on top are dealing 
in false pride; if you can help a club, 
you're valuable. Sure, I'd be a DH. But 
right now I feel good. I'm two pounds 
lighter at 178 than I was my rookie year. 
I haven’t had any serious, wearing in- 


juries. I never think about the day when 


1 won't be able to play. I don’t have to 
yet.” 

Yastrzemski’s voice will fall into a 
lower-pitched, near whisper, and his ex- 
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We heard tales of hidden gold in the 
mountains east of Phoenix. They tell 
how miners who discovered it were 
mysteriously massacred. How an old 
prospector, ‘The Dutchman,’ rediscov- 
ered it. And how he, too, took its secret 
to the grave. 

We searched the same canyons 
the Dutchman had followed. 

These mountains seemed a natural 
place to hide a case of Canadian Club. 
So we found a wrangler, and with our 
C.C. tied on a surefooted mule, we set 
out. We would seek a hiding place 
among the sites of the Dutchman’s 
legend...and perhaps his gold too. His 
ae ae last words were 

about a needle- 
like rock near his 
mine. So we kept 
such a rock in sight 
as we followed 
narrow canyons. 
{C.C. and moun- 
tain stream water. 
With nightfall, 
we pitched camp 
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=The “Lost Dutchman”go 
, "tegen ers it’s near the Ble where 
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below the needle-rock, and toasted our 
saddle sores with C.C. Next day we 
rode northwest to a well-traveled 
“Indian trail’’ and soon buried: the 
Canadian Club. To find it, seek a place 
on that trail where the needle-rock is in 
sight, then head for lakes that weren’t 
here when the Dutchman was. 


hidarcase of 


A strange rock, an abandoned camp. 

Seek the rock pictured here (it won’t 
look this way from the trail) and ride 
toward it. Follow a trail that's more 
stream bed in places, past a lone cactus 
that grows from a high rock outcrop- 
ping, to the end. Near here we made 
camp again ‘neath a small tree where 
the distant needle-rock can be seen. 
Within sight of our fire, we buried our 
case of Canadian Club. 

We wish you better luck in your 
search for the buried case of Canadian 
Club than those who've sought the 
Dutchman’s gold. But be warned: this 
rugged country is unforgiving. So if the 
trail seems too rigorous, you can strike it 
rich at any bar or package store. Just say, 
“C.C., please.” 


mine. 
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cess of nervous energy will make him 
fidget with his fork as he thinks out his 
answers during very long pauses. His 
answers will be as brief and sanitary as 
possible. He is a man who obviously 
knows a lot more than he’s willing to 
say, yet there is a kind of innate honesty 
in him. 

“After my playing days are over,”’ he 
is saying now, “the only work I'll do for 
the club is the promotional area. I'll 
probably go to Florida [he lives in Boca 
Raton in the off-season] and do some- 
thing in the business field.’’ Any ideas? 
“‘I do some work for Consolidated 
Foods, the marketing division of E. 
Kahn’s Meats. It’s not a cushion job. I 
wouldn’t want one.” 

‘Satisfied with the season you're 
having so far?’’ I ask. 

“Not at all. I just can’t get ina 
groove, can’t pull, get it up in the air. 
I’m making the same mistake over and 
over: dipping my left shoulder on my 
swing. I know the problem but can’t 
correct it. It becomes a habit.”’ I tell him 
that I'd noticed he is holding his bat 
much lower, not way up in the air as in 
past years. “‘I’m always changing my 
stance, sometimes four, five times a 
year. Maybe you're not getting around, 
so you come down, make the mechanics 
easier. You do all kinds of silly things. 
In 1975 I got off lousy, so I picked up 
Dwight Evans’ bat and never stopped 
hitting. So I ordered his bats for me.” 

“Wasn't it Ted Williams who got you 
to pull, go for homers, in 1967 and 
changed your career?”’ I ask, referring 
to Yaz’ Triple Crown season—.326, 44 
homers, 121 RBIs—that led the Red Sox 
to their ‘“‘miracle’’ pennant. Yaz has of- 
ten given Williams credit for altering his 
swing that year. Now, however, he 
says, “‘That’s not the case. I changed 
myself. | was older, stronger, a smarter 
hitter. | made the adjustment with my 
hips and feet. Ted Williams could never 
change my swing, just give me tips. But 
you don’t learn from tips. It’s like learn- 
ing to play leftfield in Fenway; nobody 
taught me. I stood out there during bat- 
ting practice every day watching how 
the balls caromed off the wall and ad- 
justing my body. There's no mystery or 
shortcuts in this game. It’s all in the 
work you’ re willing to put in yourself.”’ 


Dwight Evans, widely regarded as the 
best defensive rightfielder in baseball, 
marvels at Yaz’ defensive smarts: 
“They repaired the Fenway wall re- 
cently. It’s much easier to play. It used 
to be a nightmare. It had bumps and 
dead spots all over. But Yaz tells me 
now, ‘I miss that old wall’—because he 
was the only guy who could play it. It 
was a challenge and Yaz loves that. 
Sometimes I sneak a peek over there to 


see how he’s playing a guy. I figure I 
know—but I know he knows.”’ 


As Yaz gulps down his steak in huge 
bites, I ask if he thinks of himself as the 
leader of the Red Sox. “‘Nah, this club 
doesn’t need a leader. There are guys 
coming out of the woodwork who pick 
you up. I’ve never played on a stronger 
club from top to bottom—or seen one. I 
see a guy like Fred Lynn, who never 
gets down, who’s always smiling even 
when he’s not hitting, and I admire him. 
I see Jim Rice, the most polished, awe- 
some young hitter I’ve ever seen, and 
I'm amazed like everyone else. This 
club is so strong up the middle, in start- 
ing pitching, on the bench. It’s a case 
where everyone wants to be up in the 
big-pressure situation, everyone wants 
the ball hit to them. I like that. No one’s 
depending on me. I can just go out and 
play with no hassles.”’ 


“You can say all you want about the 
rest of us, but it’s Yaz who anchors this 
lineup. He's the heart, we're the veins,”’ 


Yaz, who here beats the outfield throw 
into second base for a double, is 15th 
on the all-time list in two-base hits. 


says catcher Carlton Fisk. *‘ Rice [hit- 
ting third] gets strikes to hit, and I get to 
drive in runs because they're always 
pitching around Yaz. Even if he were 
hitting .200, he'd be the key. Hell, when 
we played Kansas City this year, they 
walked Rice to pitch to Yaz in the ninth 
inning. Clubs normally won't do that, 
but Yaz hadn't hit a homer yet and they 
brought in Al Hrabosky, who we hadn't 
seen and who was supposed to be mur- 
der on lefthanded hitters. But Yaz hit 
the first pitch into the bullpen to win the 
game. Form goes out the window with 
him. He loves to hit in those spots.”’ 


*‘Sometimes,’’ Yaz goes on, ‘‘I 
shouldn’t go out and play, but I do any- 
way.’ Such as? ‘I think of 1972, when 


my wrist hurt so much I nearly went for 
a cast. But I still played every game, 
except the ones I missed with a knee 
injury. Buddy [LeRoux] did a hell of a 
job getting me ready. We were able to 
cover up the injury from the other 
clubs.” 

“And I suppose from the Fenway 
fans who were booing you?” I say. 

Yaz grins that no-lip, all-teeth grin. 
“Well, that’s all bullshit anyway. I 
don’t hear the fans, either way.”’ I tell 
him that a Boston writer had told me 
Yaz once played with cotton in his ears. 
The teeth flash again. ** Yeah, I was kid- 
ding around with the fans. We were way 
out of it that year. The fan abuse got toa 
ridiculous level, so one night I pulled 
cotton balls out of my ears out there and 
everyone started cheering. It was 
funny.” 

He laughs again and stuffs three 
french fries in his mouth. Then sud- 
denly, he’s serious. *‘Talking about the 
fans. . . [think a lot of people expected 


too much of me. They expected me to be 
another Ted Williams, expected me to 


repeat 1967 every year. That was unfair 
to me, because I never thought I could 
hit with Ted Williams—who was the 
greatest hitter in the game. I knew 
they'd hold it against me for not having 
another year like °67. I knew it in *67, 
but it still shocked me a little. ... I 
never asked to be idolized, really. Re- 
spect would’ve been good enough for 
me. 

Something had been puzzling me. 
Yaz had said in the late °60s that he 
never wanted to be the team captain 
again, but took it back in the mid-’70s. 
Why? ‘‘I didn’t want it then because a 
25-, 26-year-old kid shouldn’t have to 
concern himself with other guys’ prob- 
lems with management. I wouldn’t be 
the captain today, in fact, if the role of 
the player representative hadn't been 
strengthened. Guys were coming to me 
about things I couldn’t help them with 
from the legal end. I still couldn’t, even 
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though I got deeply into the player-man- 
agement situation. I didn’t feel Marvin 
Miller [the director of the players union] 
was telling the players enough about 
what kind of money was involved, what 
it meant to us specifically. People said I 
tried to break the strike in 1972. Hell, I 
was more for it than anybody; I’m a 
strong union man. But as for telling the 
players what to do with grievances, I 
wouldn’t know. Bill Lee [the Red Sox 
player rep] does; they can go to him. 
Now being captain is a ceremonial 
thing. It doesn’t mean too much to me, 
but the club thinks it’s appropriate.” 

‘Before the season,”’ says center- 
fielder Fred Lynn, ‘‘Itoldan L.A. paper 
that I thought Jim Rice should be play- 
ing left because I was sick of covering 
up for Yaz—and people actually 
thought I meant it. Hell, it was a joke. 
Yaz runs me off flies. Just recently in 
Chicago, he came way over in left-cen- 
ter and made a diving, flying catch to 
save a game. I told him, ‘Showoff.’ He 
said, ‘Gotta cover all this ground for 
you, Fred.’ I think he’s been waiting all 
year to get me with that line.” 


Talking about team leadership, I 
think of Tony Conigliaro, who report- 


edly vied with Yaz for leadership of the 
Sox in the ’60s. Several former Red Sox 
have told me that both young men’s am- 
bition made them see each other more 
as adversaries than teammates, and 
they carried on a silent feud that broke 
open when Conigliaro accused Don 
Fitzpatrick, the Red Sox clubhouse man 
and close friend of Yaz, of tending only 
to Yaz and no one else. When Tony was 
traded in 1970, his brother Billy accused 
Yaz of engineering the trade. 

Yaz is almost curt when I ask about 
Conigliaro. ‘Yeah, we talked... . No, 
no feud. . . . Yeah, it was harmful what 
he said about Fitzie, the last guy who'd 


be involved in that kind of shit. Fitzie 
was having personal problems; it was 
like kicking a guy already down. In fact, 
he lost his job for a while. .. . Tony 
apologized for that, and Billy, who said 
a lot of things like that, apologized for 
saying I got his brother traded.”’ (Only 
after Yaz, through his lawyer, denied 
it). 

His look of impatience tells me Yaz 
wants me to change the subject. Then he 
does it himself: *‘The reason I never get 
upset about things like this is because 
guys say things in the clubhouse during 
the season; they get emotional, say silly 
things. . . . Yeah, like Carlton Fisk 
{who in 1973 accused Yaz of not provid- 
ing team leadership]. I asked Fisk the 
day after and he said he was misquoted. 
I said, ‘Fine with me,’ and that was the 
end of it... . I used to get upset with 
newspaper stories because I thought 
there were guys who were out to get me, 
but I don’t feel that way now. They gota 
job to do. I just wish they’d ask me 
something and not assume.” 

In fact, Yaz says, there has been a 
general change in his attitude lately. “‘I 
used to take every game as life and 
death. I was extremely nervous, up- 
tight. I took aspirins before games, 
drank a lot of coffee. I’d get sick to my 
stomach. ...’’ The change? ‘‘I think 
my mother getting sick a few years ago 
was a factor.” 


Yaz was once ‘‘nervous, uptight,’’ but 
now has a relaxed attitude, typified by 
his bantering here with Bill Campbell. 


Yastrzemski’s mother died of cancer 
this year. *‘I said to myself, ‘Why the 
hell should I worry about going 0-for-4?’ 
At first, baseball seemed almost trivial 
for a while, then it seemed something to 
enjoy, take as it comes, not get upset 
with silly little things.” 


Says first baseman George Scott: 
“When I came back to Boston [after five 
years in Milwaukee], I couldn’t believe 
the change in the guy. Used to be you 


couldn’t say anything to him. Then I 
saw him giving hotfoots, throwing wa- 
ter around, instigating. ... Usually, 
this wouldn’t mean shit to me—but it 
was Yaz doing it, a guy who'd rather 
ignore everybody in here. He was 
saying he cared about the team. Hell, 
the man would be a leader by example 
alone, but now he’s saying he wants to 
be one in here, too.” 


When I tell Yaz what Johnny Pesky 
had said about the early days, he 
agrees—to a point. ‘‘I regret not being 
able to talk with Johnny back then. I 
was young; I didn’t think I could say 
anything to a manager. I still feel that 
way... . We were losing, we were out 
of it very quickly, guys did things you 
might not do... . Yeah, not running out 
grounders was one—although that was 
always bullshit the way it was blown up. 
I’m doing much the same thing today. 
You hit a hard grounder, you don’t run 
hard. It’s that simple. But there were 
quite a few misunderstandings between 
Johnny and myself. When I think back, 
I see that some conversation could’ve 
prevented that kind of thing.”’ 

He stops, thinks for a moment, then 
says, ‘But if I’m winning a batting title 
in 1963, I can’t see how I was doing too 
much wrong.’’ Has he made any mis- 
takes during his career? ‘‘The only mis- 
take I ever made was, after I won the 
batting title, I came in 20 pounds over- 
weight because I had jaundice over the 
winter and couldn’t do anything. Other 
than that, I can’t see how I’ve ever 
screwed up.” 


Says Bill Lee: ‘‘ Yazcan be amule. He 
still doesn’t think an umpire has a right 
to call him out on strikes. He argued 
with one ump for five minutes this year. 
Last year, he once made a sand castle 
on home plate.” 


I ask about Pesky’s contention that 
Yaz ran to Mike Higgins. Yaz laughs, a 
sneering kind of laugh. ‘‘I talked to Hig- 
gins less than anyone, even the peanut 
vendors. He gave me silly trouble sign- 
ing contracts, hedging a few dollars 
short of what I wanted. I couldn’t talk 
with him and I never really cared to... . 
Yeah, I was close to Tom Yawkey [the 
late club owner], and people said that 
meant I was running the club. But I 
never once talked baseball with the 
man; we talked hunting and fishing. But 
I'll say this: I probably wouldn’t be here 
today if not for Yawkey. I had words in 
1966 with Billy Herman, the only time 
I’ve ever argued with a manager. He 
told me, ‘One of us is gonna be back 
next year—and it ain’t you.’ He stunned 
me. I told him if he was back, I wouldn’t 
want to be. Then I went to Yawkey and 
said maybe I should go someplace else. 
He said, ‘You worry too much. Go out 
and have some fun.’ Through the years, 
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I definitely would’ ve asked to be traded 
if not for that nice old man.” 

Then Yaz abruptly switches gears. 
‘*But I’m very happy here now. I 
wouldn’t finish my career anywhere 
else. How many guys get to play 20 
years with one club? That means a lot to 
me... . It’s funny, I was talking to Reg- 
gie Smith [now a Los Angeles Dodger 
outfielder, who left Boston in 1973 criti- 
cizing the club and the racial character 
of the city] the other day and he told me 
that if he couldn’t play in L.A., he'd 
want to come back here. I guess you 
have to leave this town and this club to 
realize how good they are.” 


‘‘He’s too old to be in the game for 
glory now—he’'s in it for the team,” 
says veteran Boston Globe writer Will 
McDonough. ‘Til tell you why Yaz 
missed the All-Star Game. Not because 
of his back, but because Yaz remem- 
bered when he played in last year's All- 
Star Game with a bad ankle, aggra- 
vated it, then had a bad second-half 
when the Sox were making a run, He 
wants a world championship so bad, 
he’s obsessed with it.” 


After Yaz pays the check, I recall his 
words about being a union man and 
can’t quite square it with his reputation 
as a political conservative, and his giv- 
ing of his 1970 All-Star Game MVP 
trophy to Richard Nixon. **Yeah, I am 
conservative,’ he says as we leave the 
restaurant. “‘I agreed with a lot of 
Nixon’s policies. I’m an economic con- 
servative—that’s why I wanted to 
change the reserve clause. I want to get 
as much as I can get. Free enterprise: 
Isn’t that what conservatism is?’’ A 
smile. ‘*But as for the trophies, I gave 
one to [Lyndon] Johnson too.”’ A wider 
smile. *‘] have so many trophies, I don’t 
have room for them.” 


“What would we be without Yaz?”’ 
shortstop Rick Burleson says. ‘‘Like a 
Picasso without a signature. He’s our 
identity.”’ 


On the ride back to Fenway, Yaz 
talks of his hitting: ‘I’m a guess-hitter, 
but I try to reason. I ask Frank Malzone 
[the Red Sox superscout] how pitchers 
have done lately; if the guy we’re facing 
was hurt his last outing with a certain 
pitch, he may try to overthrow that 
pitch next time. . . . I won't sit in the 
dugout when we're at bat. I'll go back in 
the runway, watch the guy pitch. I'll see 
him in a little frame, see what he’s 
throwing, if he’s tipping anything in his 
motion. 

“I like the fastball, up and in. But I'm 
at the point where I can hit a curve hard 
the other way if I’m not looking for it 


Yaz, here being congratulated after a 
homer against Minnesota, is called the 
“anchor’’ of the lineup by Carlton Fisk. 


because I’m a straightaway hitter. If I 
get my pitch, I look to pull, but if 1 don’t 
get it, I don’t. That’s an easy out. 
“Ed Figueroa [the Yankee pitcher 
this night] .. . he'll come in with the 
fastball. His breaking stuff sometimes 
stays up and in. He can be pulled.” 
Then, as we near Fenway, Yaz says, 
‘‘Hmm, the wind’s blowing to left. 
Maybe I won’t be pulling tonight.” 
“Come on,” I say, “‘you’re just cov- 
ering yourself, going both ways so 
you'll look good either way.” 
A wide smile. *“‘How’d you know?” 


In the now-busy clubhouse, Yaz 
picks up his chattering, and the whole 
room seems to come alive with noise 
and laughter. *‘ You'd never believe this 
15 years ago,’* a man close to the team 
tells me. ‘‘l remember when Yaz and 
Chuck Schilling tried to talk it up on the 
bench. About ten guys told them to shut 
up.” Yaz’ target now is Bill Lee. The 
previous night, Lee had missed the team 
plane and had to pay his own fare back 
to Boston. Now Yaz barks, ** You think 
you know who your best friends are, 
Bill? Hell, Fisk was shouting, *Let’s go 
without him.’ ”” 

It will take about three minutes for the 
volatile pitcher to get into a vehement 
argument with the club’s traveling sec- 
retary over who was at fault. *‘I once 
threw myself in front of a damn bus to 
stop it for a guy!’” Lee screams. *‘Why 
can’t someone do that for me?” 


But Yaz isn’t through yet. ‘‘It was all 
Hobson’s fault. Butch got the plane to 
go. ...°’ As I leave the room—or 
rather, get pushed out of it by a club- 
house man growling, “‘No press in here 
during an argument’’—I look back at 
Yaz. His smile is almost ear-to-ear. 

In the first inning, with two outs and 
Jerry Remy on second, Figueroa gets 
two strikes on Yaz with fastballs, then 
Yaz just does foul off two curves. Fig- 
ueroa tries another curve but Yaz, 
guessing right, lines it solidly to leftfield 
for a single to tie the game at I-1. In the 
third, Remy is on first with one out. Fig- 
ueroa gets ahead of Yaz with curves, 
then tries to slip the fastball by him. But 
Yaz belts it high off the centerfield wall, 
a double that ties the game at 2-2 and 
sends the 34,722 fans stuffed into Fen- 
way into a hysterical, two-minute ova- 
tion in honor of Yaz’ 2,800th career hit. 
This time, at least, Yaz hears them. AlI- 
most reluctantly, he pulls off his cap— 
but he never changes the blank look on 
his face. Could he be remembering the 
cotton-in-the-ears days? 

But Yaz’ magical evening isn’t over. 
In the fourth, he is walked intentionally, 
the Yankees preferring to pitch to a red- 
hot Carlton Fisk with the bases loaded 
rather than to the old guy. Fisk doubles 
in two more runs to put the game away. 
Then in the sixth, Yaz singles in another 
run. 

In the lockerroom now, I’m waiting 
for the mob of reporters around Yaz to 
clear so I can say goodbye when Bill 
Lee passes. *“See?”’ he tells me. “‘Just 
as long as he lies on his side at night. . . 
infinity comes closer.’’ Indeed. | 
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analyze the playoff teams 


Back in June, six of the game's most 
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JACK CLARK, GIANTS 


“Has good bat speed and 
he’s strong, but right 
now can be pitched to” 


hey never wear a glove or swing 
a bat. They never decide when to 
lift a pitcher or put on the hit- 


and-run. They almost never get 

their pictures in the paper. All they ever 

do is sometimes determine whether 
their team wins a pennant. 

‘Sure, in my mind I’ve been as re- 

sponsible as any player or the manager 

for the four pennants the Orioles have 


by MARK RIBOWSKY 
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GEORGE BRETT, ROYALS 
“People think he’s not a 
good third baseman. 
Actually, he’s sensational” 


STEVE GARVEY, DODGERS 
“The toughest out in the 
league. He gets a lot of 
bleeders and cheapies” 


won since 1965,’* says Jim Russo, the 
Baltimore Orioles’ peppery advance 
scout who’s been with the club in vari- 
ous capacities for 30 years. ** Look at it 
this way: Scouting around the American 
League, I’ve gotten enough of a line on 
the other teams that we've been in the 
race about every year since I began ad- 
vancing in °65. And scouting around the 
National League, I’ve recommended 


trades for Frank Robinson, Mike Cuel- 
lar, Lee May and many more who have 
kept us winning. So why shouldn't I 
crow about it?” 

An advance man—or, as they're 
known, a superscout—may be found at 
any ballpark at any time. Armed with 
his notebooks, binoculars and very crit- 
ical eyes, he'll scout a team a few days 
before his team plays them for the first 


This season, Ed Stimpson will experience more 
bone-crushing tackles than any player in football 
on his *2395° VideoBeam lifesize television. 


“On my VideoBeam six-foot TV I see 
a game better than the broadcasters, the 
referees, the spectators, the players, 
and I see it better than the coaches 
which isn’t difficult. But the most dra- 
matic part of watching a game on the 
Advent’s screen is the ferocity of the 
tackle, which you experience life-size 
in front of you.” 

“It’s like reading a player’s 
mind...” 

“Detail is one of the outstanding 
features of watching anything on the 
VideoBeam TV. I'll give you an exam- 
ple. I used to play defense so I like to 
keep an eye on the defensive end. 

The screen is big 
enough so you 
can see him 

shaping up for 


Ed Stimpson ™& 
West Falmouth, Mass. 
Advent VideoBeam owner since 1974. 


*Suggested retail price. See your dealer 
for convenient long-term time payments. 


a move before he makes it. It’s uncanny 
—almost like reading his mind.” 


“Nobody saw it like I did...” 

“For instance, I remember one tackle 
vividly. It was a rookie corner back 
playing his first pro game. Everybody 
had said he’s not going to be any good. 
But I saw in great detail how he handled 
this first tackle and exactly how he 
made his move. And I said to myself, 
“This guy is good.” This rookie was 
knocked a few times, but as the year 
went on he gained superstar status. And 
I saw all that in his very first tackle. 
Nobody else did, except the guy who 
got creamed, because you just can’t 
experience the ferocity of a tackle like 
that on a tiny TV tube.”’ 


“T can read the name ona 
golf ball...” 


“I’m also a golfing fan, and the clar- 
ity of the picture on my VideoBeam set 
and the size of the screen is such that 
when I’m watching the Masters for 
example I can read the name on the ball 
that the players are playing.” 


How Advent beat 
everyone in developing 
life-size color TV. 


Advent beat everyone because 
as long ago as 1967 we decided that 
life-size television would be the TV 
of the future. Developing and per- 
fecting the color optical systems, the 
ultra-bright reflecting screen and the 
innovative solid-state electronics 
takes time to do right. So it was 
1973 before Advent’s first Video- 
Beam television sets met all the crit- 
ical performance levels we set. The 
result is, today, many consider 
Advent is the standard by which all 
others are judged. 

For instance, Advent’s Model 
710 VideoBeam television set gives 
a bright, clear, brilliant-color picture 
from regular VHF and UHF broad- 
casts and from videocassette record- 
ers. The compact receiver/projector 
console houses all solid-state cir- 
cuitry and projects the picture on to 
the 5-foot or 6-foot diagonal meas- 
ure screens through Advent’s unique 
three-tube projection system. 

If you would like to seé a life- 
size demonstration return the cou- 
pon or call toll free 800-225-1035 
(in Alaska, Hawaii or Massachu- 
setts, call 617-661-9500), or mail the 
coupon. 


To: Advent Corporation, 195 Albany St. 
Cambridge, Mass, 02139 

Please send me brochures of VideoBeam 

life-size television sets and the name and 

address of the nearest dealer where I can 

see the difference. 


Name 


Address 


Town 


Advent’s VideoBeam Television 


You've heard what we’ve done for hi-fi. Now see what we’ve done for TV. 


Advent Corporation, 195 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02139, (617) 661-9500 


© 1978, Advent Corporation 
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ntroducing 
the solution. 


Until now, low tar cigarettes just 
couldn't deliver that full measure 

of taste and satisfaction you want. 
But this low tar filter cigarette, 

at 9 rng. tar, is different. It's a Camel. 
With a richer-tasting Camel blend 
that means satisfaction. 

The solution is at hand. At last. 


a 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


LOW TAM - CAMEL OUALITY 


§ mg. ‘tar’, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 


SUPERSCOUTS 


time, record pitches and how batters re- 
act to them, pick up any hidden injuries, 
trends or slumps, and come up with a 
form chart his team can follow—given 
some updating—the rest of the year. At 
midseason, he'll snoop around the other 
league for potential trade material. 
Then, if he’s lucky—and his work has 
been very good—he’ll follow his team’s 
prospective World Series opponent for 
the final month. 

*‘The toughest work in baseball, be- 
lieve it,’ says Hugh Alexander, who’s 
been superscouting for the Philadelphia 
Phillies since 1970, after a stint with the 
Dodgers. ‘‘When you have to report toa 
manager who wants you to tell him what 
he thinks he already knows, and you tell 
him he’s wrong, you damn well better 
be right. He can be wrong; you can’t.” 

Assuming that baseball superscouts 
speak the gospel about what’s going on 
in the game, there are no better people 
to ask in June who the playoff teams will 
be in October. At the time SPORT 
sought out six superscouts, there were 
hot races in all four divisions and some 
surprises—the Oakland A’s, Chicago 
Cubs and San Francisco Giants at or 
near the top, and the Texas Rangers, 
Pittsburgh Pirates and Philadelphia 
Phillies fighting to break the .500 mark. 
We asked the two senior scouts, Alex- 
ander and Russo, as well as two other 
scouts from each league—Ray Shore 
(Reds), Ed Liberatore (Dodgers), Loren 
Babe (White Sox) and Frank Malzone 
(Red Sox)—to predict the winners in 
their own leagues, and to explain why 
they felt as they did. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE EAST 


PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES: All 
three National League scouts liked 
them to win, but were puzzled by the 
club’s uninspired start. “I’ve seen some 
Phillie games where they've acted like 
the °62 Mets,”’ said Ray Shore. “‘It’s a 
good thing nobody else in the division is 
real strong—but maybe that’s the way 
the Phillies are thinking, too, and it 
could hurt them.’* Said Ed Liberatore: 
*‘The most revealing thing to me is that 
they’ve been horrible on the road. The 
good teams have that trouble—the great 
ones don’t.” 

The biggest Phillie troubles were their 
two imposing but troubled sluggers, 
third baseman Mike Schmidt, who had 
averaged over 37 homers a year the past 
four years, and Greg Luzinski, who hit 
-309 with 39 homers and 130 RBIs last 
year. *‘Mystery men,’’ Hugh Alexander 
called them. “‘They’ve been pitching 
Mike exactly how they should—waist- 
and-down fastballs—although he’s still 
a fabulous curveball hitter. ... With 
Greg, though, he’s trying to think his 
way out of it, not slash out. He’s not 


STEVE CARLTON, PHILLIES 


“Isn't throwing the fast- 
ball like he used to. But 
his slider is better now” 


been prepared for the fastball, so he’s 
been behind the pitch, not pulling it. 
Still, the Bull leads the league in homers 
and is near the top in RBIs, so how bad 
can it be?” 

Not bad enough to hold back the 
Phils. ** Luzinski will come around; he’s 
too good not to,’ Liberatore said. **But 
even if he didn’t, the bench, the de- 
fense, the speed and the manager 
[Danny Ozark] would pull *em 
through.”’ Alexander, like the others, 
called the defense top-notch, although 
Shore disputed the other two scouts’ 
high opinion of Phillie catcher Bob 
Boone. **He’s overrated; his arm’s not 
accurate,” Shore said. “‘I’d put him in 
the lower half of the pack.” 

Liberatore criticized the Phillie pitch- 
ing staff, saying, ““Age has caught up 
with Jim Kaat and Jim Lonborg, and 
Steve Carlton isn’t throwing the fastball 
like he used to.’ Alexander countered, 
**Steve’s slider is better now. He 
doesn’t have to throw as hard.” Said 
Shore: *‘With that bullpen. . . Tug 
McGraw, Rawly Eastwick, Ron Reed 
. . .all they need is six strong innings by 
a Starter, and they get it.” 

Alexander called the addition of East- 
wick and Dick Ruthven possible sea- 
son-savers: **We tried to get Eastwick 
last year as a free agent. Ruthven’s been 
pitching great . . . no trace of his leg in- 
jury last year. And if Larry Christenson 
kicks his asthma, well, it’s icing on the 


\ cake.” 


MONTREAL EXPOS: There were 
[varuane opinions about which team 


would finish second, but the Expos 
were the outright choice of Liberatore. 
Shore and Alexander couldn’t decide 
between the Expos and Cubs. Said Al- 
exander: *‘The Expo pitching is great. 
Ross Grimsley has been sensational. 
He’s got three speeds—slow, slower 
and slowest—and all over the black of 
the plate."’ Shore’s favorite is Steve 
Rogers: “If you think Al Hrabosky’s 
mean and intense, this guy does it for 
nine innings, like every pitch is the last 
one he'll ever throw.” 

Shore, however, wasn’t sold on the 
starters after Grimsley and Rogers: 
**May’s been hit hard and if he doubts 
himself, he could be a minus the rest of 
the year. He doesn’t have great stuff to 
get by, and he needs to have confidence 
in what he has.’* Alexander’s only 
doubt was the bullpen: ‘“‘They traded 
Joe Kerrigan and Don Stanhouse to Bal- 
timore when they got May and they’ve 
burned out Stan Bahnsen already; he’s 
got a sore arm. They'll have to go with 
Darold Knowles and Bill Atkinson, so 
who knows?” 

The scouts agreed that the Expos 
were solid defensively, “‘except for 
Warren Cromartie’s arm in left,” said 
Alexander, who placed rightfielder Ellis 
Valentine’s arm on his *‘club” of great 
arms, the only ones he claims can *‘con- 
sistently throw out people: Dave 
Parker, Dave Winfield, Reggie Smith 
and Dwight Evans.” 


CHICAGO CUBS: Only Shore felt 
they had an outside shot at the pennant. 
**Montreal has better personnel but 
they don’t win at home as much,” said 
Shore. *‘Few teams do.”’ The other two 
scouts could see no way that a team with 
the Cubs’ lack of defense and speed 
could win in the late season. *‘It’s amaz- 
ing their pitching has kept them in it this 
long,” Liberatore said. “‘Credit Rick 
Reuschel for that. The guy’s really 
come into his own. He’ll probably have 
his second straight 20-win, sub-3-ERA 
year. The ERA figure is amazing consid- 
ering he pitches half his games in that 
little park. His secret is his sinkerball.”” 

The scouts agreed that Bruce Sutter 
had returned to fabulous form in the 
bullpen after his arm injury last year, 
but the scouts were undecided about the 
rest of the pitching staff. 

About the Cub defense, Liberatore 
said, ‘*Ivan DeJesus [shortstop] and 
Manny Trillo [second base] are the most 
underrated double-play combo in the 
league ... but elsewhere, they have 
problems. It’s not that they’ re bad—ex- 
cept for Dave Kingman, who’s almost a 
total loss in the field—it’s just that 
they're slow. When Greg Gross, Bobby 
Murcer and Kingman go into a place 
with a big outfield, especially with As- 
troturf, singles become doubles and 
triples. And in the infield, the corners 
are weak with Steve Ontiveros [third 
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SUPERSCOUTS 


base] and Larry Biittner [first base].” 

Murcer’s puzzling power failure so 
far this year—he had four home runs 
through June—after a 27-homer, 89- 
RBI year in 1977 hadn’t escaped the 
scouts’ eyes, but Shore thought it might 
be by design. ‘‘I’d guess that Louie Fon- 
seca, the Cub hitting coach, told Murcer 
to cut down his swing, that Kingman 
could hit the homers,’’ Shore said. But 
Kingman, Alexander said, could be the 
easiest hitter in baseball to pitch to. 
“Typical pattern for a guy who only 
cares about homers—high, inside fast- 
balls setting up low, outside breaking 
stuff,’’ Shore said. “‘In my mind, King- 
man will never hit enough out to make 
up for the rallies he’s killed with strike- 
outs.’’ Liberatore said Bill Buckner was 
one of the game’s finest pure hitters, 
“but he gets hurt too damn much, al- 
ways has and always will.”’ 


PITTSBURGH PIRATES: The high- 
est prediction was for third place, by 
Liberatore. *‘A lot of people don’t real- 
ize that Pittsburgh’s troubles have been 
injury-related,’’ Liberatore said. 
“They're still a solid team.’’ Alexander 
and Shore disagreed with Liberatore. 
‘Injuries explain only what’s happened 
to Rennie Stennett,’’ Alexander said, 
referring to the fleet second baseman’s 
slow recovery from a broken leg last 
year. ‘‘Everyone else is either too old or 
not a polished player yet or, like 
[pitcher] John Candelaria, having a bum 
year because of his own mistakes. Can- 
delaria’s walking more guys in one game 
now than he used to in one month.” 

Alexander said Willie Stargell had 
fallen victim to old age. “‘His refiexes 
are going,’’ Alexander said. *‘This is the 
first year I’ ve been able to put in a report 
that you could throw the fastball by 
Willie. In fact, it looks to me like 
Willie’s thinking curve, like he’s con- 
ceding the fastball because he knows he 
can’t hit it anymore.”’ (Liberatore 
warned: **I just saw Willie hit one out of 
the county on a fastball in Montreal, so 
don’t do his obituary yet.’’) 

There was also disagreement about 
centerfielder Omar Moreno, the 24- 
year-old speedster. ‘“‘He’s the fastest 
man in baseball,’ said Liberatore. 
‘*Moreno might steel 100 bases one 
year, and also lead the league in hit- 
ting.”’ Shore disagreed: ‘‘He’ll never 
steal that many because he'll never hit 
enough. He’s so bad at the plate that he 
doesn’t even get robbed of hits.” 

The scouts did agree about the Pirate 
pitchers: This isn’t their year. ‘“‘Don 
Robinson [the rookie righthander] can 
be a great one,”’ said Shore. **He’s a 3- 
or 4-plus pitcher, which means he’s 
above average in all facets and every 
pitch. But he’s still learning. Candelaria 


LYMAN BOSTOCK, ANGELS 
“He couldn't deal with the 
big-money publicity. But 
he’s a different kid now” 


came into this season a little pudgy. 
He’s coming on now, but it may be too 
late.’ But Shore doubts Bert Blyleven’s 
National League career: ‘‘He’s having 
all kinds of trouble with the strike zone: 
He’s always been a high-curveball 
pitcher, but this is a low-fastball 
pitcher’s league; and he’s getting hurt 
on the fastball. He may not have a Na- 
tional League fastball.” 


NATIONAL LEAGUE WEST 


SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS: This di- 
vision was the toughest of the four to 
call, but the surprising Giants were the 
consensus choice because of Alexan- 
der’s outright pick (‘I’m a believer’’) 
and Liberatore’s leaning to them (‘‘But 
only a little lean’’) in what he foresaw as 
a close three-team race. Shore, how- 
ever, chose them no higher than third— 
‘*Because they have no pennant-race 
experience and their first eight players 
don’t compare with the Reds and Dodg- 
ers’’—while picking the Reds by a nose 
over the Dodgers. 

Alexander acknowledged that the Gi- 
ants’ infield wasn’t nearly as strong as 
either the Reds’ or Dodgers’, but, he 
said, **From what I’ve seen, it’s not as 
bad as people think. I’ve seen Bill Mad- 
lock make some great plays at second, a 
new position for him. The other day he 
took acheap shot on a double-play pivot 
but he completed the play, then went 
back at the guy; he kept his head. I also 
saw Darrell Evans, no Brooks Robinson 
at third, make great stops in seven 
straight games I watched him play. And 
now that they traded for shortstop 


Roger Metzger, they can put him in late 
in the game or alternate him with John- 
nie LeMaster. Willie McCovey isn’t 
gonna hurt you at first, but they got 
Mike Ivie to play when Willie or Evans 
don’t, which ain’t bad.” 

According to Shore, the Giant out- 
field is only adequate. ** Larry Herndon, 
Terry Whitfield and Jack Clark are all 
fast, which is good because all the Giant 
pitchers live on the high, hard pitch,” 
Shore said. *‘But none of them has 
strong arms.’ The Giant batting order 
didn’t scare Shore either: **Clark can be 
a .300 hitter, he has good bat speed and 
he’s strong enough to muscle hits, but 
he has to prove it to me over a full sea- 
son. Right now, he can be pitched to. 
They all can.” 

But the Giant pitching scares all the 
superscouts. “‘Best staff in baseball,” 
Alexander said. *‘Bob Knepper, the 
young lefty, is a carbon copy of San 
Diego’s Randy Jones, only he throws 
harder. He turns the ball over, makes 
the ball run away from righthanded hit- 
ters. I don't see the league solving him 
the second time around because he’s got 
enough hard stuff to get the strikeout 
when they're looking for the screwball. 
And Vida Blue was born to pitch in the 
National League. I saw him throw 90 
percent fastballs, whereas he used to 
throw more curves. The only problem 
Vida has is that if you can stay close to 
him, he'll give up the home run. John 
Montefusco’s got an improved curve. 
And Randy Moffitt and Gary Lavelle in 
the bullpen throw harder than Sparky 
Lyle and Rich Gossage on the Yankees. 
You can’t dig in against any of these 
guys.” 


LOS ANGELES DODGERS: There 
was only one reason why the Dodgers 
rated just ahead of the Reds—Johnny 
Bench’s back problems. Even Liber- 
atore admits, “If Bench can make it 
back, it'll be tough for the Dodgers.” 
All three scouts agreed that the Dodgers 
could also fall because of their bullpen. 
‘‘The fatal flaw,’ said Alexander. ‘‘I 
told my old boss Al Campanis [the 
Dodger vice-president of player per- 
sonnel] before the season he needed 
help for Terry Forster in relief, but a 
deal for Rollie Fingers fell through. Pre- 
dictably, Forster was great early in the 
year, but he’s had a history of arm and 
back trouble since high school because 
he throws so hard without the proper 
motion. It happened again, and now 
they’re in a little trouble.” 

Liberatore said, *‘The problem is that 
Charlie Hough hasn't been able to con- 
trol his knuckleball. He falls behind and 
has to come in with his fastball, and it’s 
not a good one.” 

“One good reliever might be enough 
if the Dodger staff was as good as last 
year,’ Shore said. *-But Don Sutton’s 
giving up a lot of homers and with the 


club not getting him runs, he can’t stay 
in as long. When Burt Hooton gets that 
knuckle-curve over, he mows people 
down. But it doesn’t happen that much 
now, and he has no fallback pitches. He 
may be no better than a .500 pitcher. 
Rick Rhoden hasn’t impressed me this 
year; his velocity is down. And I never 
worry about Doug Rau—his stuff isn’t 
impressive.” 

The hitters were just as impressive as 
ever, though. Shore said, ‘‘Steve Gar- 
vey’s the toughest out in the league. He 
fights off inside pitches and gets a lot of 
grounder-hits, bleeders and cheapies— 
the signs of a good hitter.’’ Liberatore 
added: “‘Yeah, Garvey and Ron Cey 
and Reggie Smith and Rick Monday are 
all beat-the-book hitters—although 
Rick is out of the lineup too much with 
little injuries—but the real key is Dave 
Lopes. We lost eight of 11 recently and 
Davey missed all those games. He’s the 
sparkplug, and this year he’s even hit- 
ting home runs. He seems a lot 
stronger.’” Alexander concluded, how- 
ever, ‘‘They’re not a come-from-behind 
team. If you get ‘em down, they will 
stay there.” 


CINCINNATI REDS: Bench’s injury 
wasn’t the only one the scouts noted. 
“Bill Bonham was pitching great, then 
hurt his finger,’ Alexander said. *‘I just 
wonder how good he can be the second 
half of the year. I’d wonder anyway, be- 
cause when I| saw him he threw 21 
change-ups. Now how long cana guy do 
that?” 

The scouts said Tom Seaver had re- 
turned to form after his rough start. 
**He’s throwing just as hard as ever, 
only a little less consistently,’’ Shore 
said. ‘‘Fred Norman’s got a screwball 
now because he can’t throw as hard as 
he used to. But he’s a battler, and when 
he’s on—unbeatable.”’ 

But, said Alexander, **They do have 
their pitching problems. They were de- 
pending on two kids, Paul Moskau and 
Tom Hume, and neither has worked 
out. And their bullpen has had prob- 
lems, too. Pedro Borbon, Doug Bair and 
Manny Sarmiento are adequate, but not 
great like the old Carroll-Eastwick- 
McEnaney days.’’ Shore strongly dis- 
agreed: ‘‘The pen has surprised even 
the club. The last month, they’ve been 
the best in the league. Dave Tomlin has 
been exceptional.” 

The scouts said that second baseman 
Joe Morgan had to improve his .250 bat- 
ting average for the Reds to contend. 
George Foster, said Liberatore, has be- 
come a more consistent batter because 
he’s learned to hit the curve. *‘He used 
to be a sucker for it,’’ Liberatore said, 
“‘but then saw so many that he got it 
down. Now you almost have to throw 
him heat. But you gotta swallow real 
hard before you do.’’ Pete Rose was 
having his hitting troubles, but none of 


JERRY REMY, RED SOX 


“Makes ‘em go. He legs out 
hits, steals bases, ties 
the infield together” 


the scouts expected that to last (He soon 
began his 44-game hitting streak.) 

Concluded Alexander: **Don’t give 
the Reds any breathing room. They’re 
not like the Dodgers. They have a killer 
instinct, and they’re murder late in the 
year. Keep ‘em down—or else.” 


AMERICAN LEAGUE EAST 


BOSTON RED SOX: All three Ameri- 
can League scouts picked the club to 
win both their division and the league 
pennant. All were impressed by the Red 
Sox’s incredible hitting attack, but said 
the team’s improved pitching, speed 
and bench strength were the main rea- 
sons for their choices. ‘‘It’s the strong- 
est lineup they’ ve ever had,”’ said Frank 
Malzone, who played on some fine Red 
Sox clubs in the 50s and 60s. *‘They’re 
balanced players; they all field, throw, 
run and hit.’’ Former Yankee Loren 
Babe marveled: **This is the only club in 
recent history that could play with the 
great Yankee teams of the past.”’ 

The scouts said that second baseman 
Jerry Remy, acquired last off-season 
from California, was the key to the 
club’s resurgence. *‘He makes ’em go,”’ 
said Jim Russo. **He legs out hits, steals 
bases, ties the infield together with his 
range. There never was much of this 
rah-rah spirit before, but now even Yaz 
[Carl Yastrzemski] is going into bases 
on his belly. It’s infectious.”’ 

Pitching, always a Red Sox weak- 
ness, Was now seen as a strength. **And 
likely to get better as the year goes on,” 
said Russo. *‘Because Mike Torrez and 
Dennis Eckersley, the two new starters, 


have been winning and not even pitch- 
ing that well. Torrez’ control has been 
off, but he’s a real blood-and-guts type 
. . . he gets the big outs.’’ Malzone said 
of Eckersley: ‘‘At the beginning, he 
looked a little afraid of the Fenway Park 
leftfield wall. Then he realized he could 
be a better pitcher not trying to blow the 
fastball by everyone, as in past years. 
He’s now a more well-rounded pitcher. 
He has better control, and his arm will 
last longer.’’ Babe thought Luis Tiant’s 
fastball was only ‘‘average,’’ but swore 
he counted nine different Tiant pitches 
in a game this year. **He still changes 
speeds better than anyone,”’ Babe said. 
Malzone said that Bill Lee could be a 
better pitcher if he’d only follow the 
scouting book: *‘ He keeps throwing that 
change-up to the wrong people. He just 
won't listen all the time; he has to march 
to his own drummer.” 

Russo saw a possible hole in the bull- 
pen, saying, ‘‘Bill Campbell hasn’t 
come back from his elbow injury as 
quick as they wanted.’’ But Malzone 
pointed to the success of relievers Bob 
Stanley, Dick Drago and Tom Burg- 
meier and said, ‘‘Campbell isn’t needed 
so much because of them, so he can take 
his time getting back. They can use him 
for one big pitch.” 

All the scouts agreed that third base- 
man Butch Hobson’s throwing arm 
(hampered by bone chips in the elbow) 
could be a problem. Babe said: **Defen- 
sively, they have no holes. Rick Burle- 
son’s the best shortstop in the league. 
And that Dwight Evans in right is a 
white Roberto Clemente. You can’t hit 
it over his head and can’t run on his 
arm.” 

There was unanimous head-shaking 
about Jim Rice’s bat. **I laid awake two 
nights trying to get a book on him,”’ said 
Russo. **The best | could come up with 
was to jam him, run a slider away from 
him, then change speeds a lot—and 
pray.’ But Malzone was equally im- 
presssed with 39-year-old Yastrzemski. 
‘I got him to hold his bat lower waiting 
for the pitch and now his bat’s as quick 
as 67,’ Malzone said. Babe had high 
praise for the bats of Butch Hobson 
(‘great fastball hitter, quick bat, 
strong’’), Carlton Fisk (‘maybe the 
best guess-hitter in the game’’) and 
Evans (‘‘great low-ball hitter; he sits on 
it and golfs it all over the park’’). 

Babe maintained, however, that most 
Opposing pitchers play into the Red 
Sox’s hands: ‘‘They’re all so afraid of 
pitching inside at Fenway. But the fact 
is, all these hitters like the ball over the 
plate and outside. They like to take it the 
other way. I tell the White Sox pitchers 
to go inside—and last year we won the 
season series 7-3.” 


BALTIMORE ORIOLES: Russo and 
Babe tabbed them for second place, and 
Russo contended that a strong finish by 
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SUPERSCOUTS 


righthander Dennis Martinez might 
make it close. *‘The Orioles have three 
great starters—Jim Palmer, Scott 
McGregor and Mike Flanagan,’ Russo 
said. ‘‘Martinez would make the staff 
airtight.’’ Babe didn’t think the bullpen 
was strong: ‘‘Frankly, I didn’t expect 
much from Joe Kerrigan and Don Stan- 
house. But I did from Tippy Martinez, 
who just can’t get lefties out this year.”” 

The pitching would be more than 
enough, Malzone concluded, if there 
was enough hitting. ‘‘But there isn’t,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Ken Singleton’s not hitting 
homers this year and Eddie Murray 
can’t carry a team on power alone. He 
can be pitched to or pitched around in 
key spots. There are too many nickel- 
and-dimers in that order to give their 
pitching any breathing room.” 

Russo was high on the defense, par- 
ticularly Murray at first, where he trans- 
planted Lee May. But Babe said, 
‘Barely adequate. Murray’s no better 
than May. Mark Belanger’s still a great 
shortstop, but the rest of the team is no 
better than any other.” 


NEW YORK YANKEES: Malzone 
liked them for second, Babe and Russo 
for third—and Babe said he wouldn't be 
surprised if Milwaukee beat them out 
for that. Malzone said, **The Yankees 
don’t look hungry; it’s like they’re going 
through the motions. Teams in that state 
have been known to lie down.”’ The say- 
ing graces, Malzone said, were the 
middle of their batting order and pitcher 
Ron Guidry. ‘*Without that little guy 
[Guidry], you could forget about ’em,”’ 
Malzone maintained. ‘‘Guidry throws 
harder than anyone in baseball... 
harder than [Vida] Blue or [Frank] Ta- 
nana, equal to [Nolan] Ryan. But his se- 
cret is his slider. He gets ’em looking for 
his heat, then dipsey-doodles it and 
they’re dead.”’ 

But apart from Guidry, the scouts 
were unimpressed. Said Russo: *‘I don’t 
know how Billy Martin or George Stein- 
brenner could go with Catfish Hunter so 
long, wasting a spot on a guy who can’t 
pitch any more . . . or how they could 
go with three high-priced relievers while 
Hunter and Don Gullett were disabled. 
Gullett? A guy I could never recom- 
mend the Orioles sign, the way he pun- 
ishes his shoulder. I never expect him to 
stay healthy.”’ 

The Yankees’ defensive weaknesses 
were also obvious to the scouts. ‘‘Their 
infield saved them last year,’’ Babe 
said. ‘‘This year, with injuries to Willie 
Randolph and Bucky Dent, the infield 
will lose as many games as the out- 
field.’’ Added Russo: ‘‘I have a regular 
word in my Yankee book: R-U-N. On 
Mickey Rivers, on Reggie Jackson, on 
Roy White, on Lou Piniella. I can’t un- 


DAVE LOPES, DODGERS 


“He’s the sparkplug, the 
real key. This year he’s 
even hitting home runs” 


derstand guys like this not being com- 
plete players. Rivers just doesn’t give a 
damn sometimes.”’ Babe, for one, de- 
fended Jackson: ‘‘This year he’s playing 
better out there and his arm is stronger. 
He gives 120 percent.” 

Malzone and Russo, however, ques- 
tioned the Yankees’ desire as a team, 
pointing to intrasquad bickering. 

Still, Malzone liked the Yankees’ bats 
too much to write off the team: **Reggie 
and Graig Nettles are two of the best 
clutch hitters in the game, and Munson 
plays every game like a war, even 
though he doesn’t want to be on that 
club. It just amazes me how Nettles gets 
pitchers to throw him inside pitches to 
pull. But he fights off outside pitches 
and waits for the ones he can pull. And 
Reggie adjusts his swing to the score. 
He’ll go the other way. And he’s a great 
second-half hitter.’’ Said Babe, ;‘Mun- 
son is in my book with Hal McRae, Carl- 
ton Fisk and George Brett as the only 
guys who can hit every pitch and hit 
them anywhere in the park.” 


MILWAUKEE BREWERS: Three 
fourth-place votes, but some good 
words. ‘‘I like some of their hitters,”’ 
Russo said. ‘Cecil Cooper. . . fine low- 
ball hitter. Sixto Lezcano. . . good fast- 
ball hitter who’s disciplined his swing.”’ 
Babe praised Larry Hisle: ‘‘He’s like 
Jim Rice .. . strong, likes the ball out- 
side, goes the other way.’’ Malzone said 
the Brewers had ‘‘the second strongest 
lineup in baseball.’’ But Malzone spoke 
for all when he said, ‘‘Not enough pitch- 
ing. They have guys who give you one 


good outing, then two bad ones. ... 
Larry Sorenson and Mike Caldwell are 
two solid control pitchers, but Moose 
Haas is still learning to change speeds 
and Jerry Augustine needs one or two 
more pitches.” 

‘‘Defense is also a problem,’’ Babe 
said. ‘‘Cooper is no giant at first and Sal 
Bando should be DH’ing. He’s lost a 
lot. I like Paul Molitor, the rookie, but 
more for his bat and speed than his play 
at second. Hisle, Lezcano and Ben Og- 
livie aren’t a quality outfield.”’ 


AMERICAN LEAGUE WEST 


KANSAS CITY ROYALS: As with 
Boston, the Royals were unanimously 
picked to win—but with less conviction. 
‘They have it all, but it'll be acontest as 
iong as Dennis Leonard doesn’t pitch 
well,’’ Russo said. ‘‘He’s trying to fi- 
nesse people, not use his power 
pitches.’’ *‘Yeah, but I'd still take 
Leonard right now if I had to build a 
pitching staff,’’ Babe said. ‘“‘His con- 
trol’s been off a touch, but that slider is 
still one of the game’s best and he still is 
running his fastball in on righthanded 
batters. Hell, the reason it'll be close is 
because California, Texas and Chicago 
are stronger.” 

‘The thing about the Royals is that 
they’re the deepest and most versatile 
team in baseball,’’ Malzone said. 
‘‘Look at the pitching: three big starters 
... Leonard, Paul Splittorff and Rich 
Gale—and they can bring Larry Gura, 
Andy Hassler, Marty Pattin or Doug 
Bird out of the pen for a spot start. They 
can use those four in relief with Steve 
Mingori and then bring in Al Hrabosky 
for the big inning. Nobody in baseball 
has this kind of flexibility.” 

‘*They also have flexibility in the field 
and at the bat,’’ Babe added. ‘‘Whitey 
Herzog has a bench full of guys who can 
play a zillion positions. He alternates 
guys so much that only George Brett, 
Darrell Porter, Al Cowens and Amos 
Otis usually play the whole game. Even 
Frank White and Fred Patek can be re- 
placed by a U.L. Washington in the in- 
field. Joe Zdeb, Willie Wilson, Clint 
Hurdle or Tom Poquette go in to run for 
someone or pinch-hit, stay in the game 
to protect a spot in the order, and out 
comes Steve Braun. Not all these guys 
are great, but when you use ’em in 
spots, it’s tough to get a line on ’em.”’ 

The scouts agreed that the Royals are 
solid defensively. Said Babe: **People 
think Brett’s not a good third baseman 
because Billy Martin badmouthed him. 
Actually, he’s sensational.’’ Russo 
liked Frank White at second: **The most 
improved man in baseball.’’ And Mal- 
zone said of Otis: ‘‘He’s playing his best 
ball in years. When Willie Wilson chal- 
lenged his job it lit a fire under Amos. He 
hasn’t always put out.” 


CALIFORNIA ANGELS: Russo and 


Malzone picked them for second place, 
while Babe thought they’d come in 
fourth, “‘because they don’t win the big 
games.”’ Said Russo: ‘Start with their 
pitching ... Nolan Ryan, Frank Ta- 
nana, Chris Knapp . . . then consider 
that they've been winning even though 
Joe Rudi and Lyman Bostock are just 
beginning to hit. Then throw in Ron 
Jackson’s great year [the 25-year-old 
was hitting .338 in mid-June] and they 
could have a big finish.” 

Malzone and Russo emphasized that 
Rudi and Bostock had to have produc- 
tive second halves of the season for the 
Angels to contend. Said Malzone: 
“With Joe, it was physical, coming back 
from his injury. With Bostock, he 
couldn’t deal with the big-money pub- 
licity. But I just saw him and it’s like 
he’s a different kid.” 

While Malzone liked the ‘‘fresh en- 
thusiasm [manager] Jim Fregosi has 
given the team,’’ Babe soberly listed the 
‘glaring defensive weaknesses on the 
club. . . shortstop, catcher, Jackson or 
Dave Chalk at third,’’ and the Angels’ 
“‘critical need for a fourth starter.”’ 
Russo admitted, ‘‘Jackson hasn’t really 
mastered the curve yet, and while Don 
Baylor has a lot of power, I know him 
from Baltimore and he’s streaky like 
Lee May. He’ll go seven weeks hitting 
everything, then seven weeks when 
he’s not worth a nickel.’’ Russo also 
criticized Ryan’s pitching; ‘‘He’s too 
damn obsessed with strikeouts. He 
should be learning how to be a pitcher 


” 


now. 


TEXAS RANGERS: Third-place 
votes from all three scouts, a big come- 
down from the preseason hoopla. **Ac- 
tually, I never bought the hype about 
the Rangers,”’ Malzone said. ‘“‘I saw a 
lot of holes. The defense wasn’t great. 
There were some age problems. There 
were good-looking names on the pitch- 
ing staff, but a lot of guys were at a time 
in their careers when they hadn’t been 
pitching well, like Doc Medich. And 
then when that thing happened with 
Roger Moret [requiring hospitalization 
for a mental problem], they lost their 
best bullpen guy.” 

Babe wasn’t as harsh: ‘‘Actually, I 
like the Ranger pitching staff. Jon Mat- 
lack has three good pitches, changes 
speeds well, has good control. Ferguson 
Jenkins isn’t throwing hard at all, but 
he’s right on the black of the plate. I 
even like Dock Ellis.’’ But Russo said, 
“‘T don’t like Ellis. He has to have things 
go his way or he sulks. I wouldn’t want 
him—but he can pitch.” 

The scouts agreed that Jim Sundberg 
was the best defensive catcher in the 
league, and almost as good a hitter as 
Fisk and Munson. But they also agreed 
that Bert Campaneris had seen his best 
years at shortstop. 

The scouts were divided on the 


Rangers’ hitting. Mike Hargrove was 
only hitting in the .260s but Babe said, 
‘*They’re using him in a different role as 
a lead-off man, but he’ll be perfect for it 
when he adjusts to it.’’ But Malzone 
thought of Al Oliver: *‘He hits for a 
while, then stops for a while.” 

Russo was critical of Bobby Bonds: 
‘*He gets his stats but they’re empty 
stats. When big hits are needed he can 
be contained with a simple curve, and 
he’s got a great arm but never throws 
anybody out with it.’ Russo also didn’t 
see the need to sign free-agent Richie 
Zisk for so much money to hit homers 
when that is so difficult in Arlington Sta- 


dium, because ‘‘the air in Texas is 
heavy enough to walk on.”’ Babe didn’t 
agree on that one: *‘Zisk lost a lot of 
weight, he’s hitting real well this year, 
and not concentrating on homers.” 


By the time you read this, most, if not 
all, of the races should be decided. What 
if the scouts are wrong? ‘‘Well, don’t 
blame us too much if we didn’t hit it 
right on the head,’ said Jim Russo. 
‘*Since we see teams at different times, 
some of us are more up to date on cer- 
tain ones. Besides, we guess and make 
subjective judgments like any fan... . 
Hey, wait, should Ihave said that?’” 


Winter is going to be hard on your car. 
It's time to put something hard on your car. 


a 


TURTLE WAX 


Your car’s finish gets a beading 
(not a beating), when you protect 
it from snow, slush, salt and sleet 
with Turtle Wax car wax. Ward off 
winter with the world’s best seller. 
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RESOURE POINTS 


Throughout a player's career he battles the pressure to perform even if he has been hamstrung 
by age, injury, fatique or the distractions of personal or team problems, And when his team is a 
pennant contender that is counting on him—as was true of the following players early this season — 
the pressure is multiplied, 

Ron Guidry, inhis second full year, hadto become the stopper onthe strife-torn New York Yankees. 

Hal McRae, the veteran Kansas City Royals’ DH, had to spark his young team despite his own 
problems at the plate, 

Dave Concepcion, the Cincinnati Reds’ shortstop from Venezuela, had to overcome his aliena- 
tion to lead the Reds’ star-studded infield, 

Gary Carter, the Montreal Expos’ young catcher, was eager to become “the next Johnny Bench,” 
but wound up fighting the first prolonged slump of his career. 

Four players... four against the pressure. 
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At right, Ron Guidry, 
and below, left to right, Gary Carter, 
Hal McRae, Dave Concepcion, 
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It's called the Triple-Plus chas- 
sis because it’s designed to be 
more reliable in three ways. 


First, the Triple-Plus chassis 
is designed to run cooler at 
critical points. That's because a 
cooler set is a more trouble- 
free set. 

Second, the Triple-Plus 
chassis is made up of a series 
of electronic modules. As a 
result, there are fewer intercon- 
nections to cause problems. 


Third, each of those mod- 
ules is both pre-aligned and 
pre-tested. This means that 
before the set is even put to- 
gether, each component within 
a module has already been 
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Ron Guidry, wearing a red Puma T- 
shirt and his pin-striped New York Yan- 
kee uniform pants, hunched forward on 
a wooden folding chair in the team’s 
nearly bare and silent exercise room be- 
neath Yankee Stadium. In the locker- 
room a few feet away, the 1977 World 
Champions were slowly assembling for 
a team picture prior to a night game 
against the Kansas City Royals. One 
week after the‘All-Star Game they were 
134 games behind first-place Boston. In 
just afew hours, the tension in that Yan- 
kee clubhouse—baseball’s O.K. Cor- 
ral—would explode with word that Billy 
Martin had suspended Reggie Jackson 
for defying the manager’s order not to 
bunt. In the random aftershocks of that 
blowup, Martin himself would be forced 
out a week later. 

Ron Guidry chose to avoid the pre- 
game tenseness of the lockerroom, pre- 
ferring the peace and quiet of the exer- 
cise room in which to talk with his 
visitor. In less than two seasons, after 
more than four years in the minors, the 
28-year-old Guidry has become not only 
the stopper on the ‘‘Bronx Zoo”’ staff, 
but the best pitcher in the American 
League. By the last week in July, he 
sported a league-leading 15-1 record, a 
1.99 ERA and 153 strikeouts. Opposi- 
tion batters were hitting just .212 
against him. Somehow, through all the 
tumult on the team and the trumpeting 
of writers as Guidry wended his mete- 
oric way to the top of the league, he re- 
mained calm, free from controversy 
and, surprisingly, confident as hell. 

‘I don’t feel any pressure on me,”’ 
Guidry said. *‘I don’t view my role on 
the staffas a burden—I think it’s a com- 
pliment. I always knew I could pitch.”’ 

Guidry withdrew several clumps of 
dark, shaggy Levi Garrett chewing to- 
bacco from a sagging packet on the floor 
by his feet. Soon he began talking about 
the previous night’s game, which was 
lost by the Yankees’ 24-year-old Jim 
Beattie, who had just been recalled from 
Tacoma. Guidry had a well-worked 
chaw protruding from his cheek and af- 
ter every few words, he let sail a blurred 
plume of brown juice—which dipped 
down as sharply as Guidry’s amazing 
slider—into a yellow plastic waste- 
basket. Guidry was asked about the 
kind of pressure a youngster like Beattie 
was undergoing, and Guidry said that he 
was well-acquainted with the frustrating 
road Beattie had been traveling between 
infrequent, ineffective performances 


PRESSURE POINTS 


RON GUID 


by ROGER DIRECTOR 


Two years after he 
nearly quit the game 
in frustration, he 
was the best 
pitcher in baseball 


with the Yankees and summary banish- 
ment to the organization’s minor-league 
outposts. 

Guidry spit tobacco juice. *‘I can un- 
derstand Beattie’s unhappiness about 
going up and down,’’ Guidry said 
slowly, a trace of his ancestral Cajun 
dialect clipping his words, a sparkle in 
the corner of his root-beer colored eyes. 
‘‘Beattie’s even been given more of a 
chance than I got . . . been brought up 
more times,’ he continued. ‘‘But the 
difference between me and Beattie is 
that he finesses with off-speed pitches 
and I don’t like to fool around so much 
because that’s how you get in trouble. 
That’s the one little thing that’s holding 
him back . . . just going out there and 
throwing. If you’re gonna finesse, you'll 
never know what you can do. If you’re 
gonna waste a pitch, why don’t you just 
throw a fastball down the middle? Make 
the batter hit you—that’s the only way 
to find out what you really can do.” 

Guidry is soft-spoken, circumspect 
and insconspicuous in size (a lithe 5- 
foot-9 and 155 pounds) and demeanor, 
yet he has no use for pitching’s more 
delicate aspects, which he calls ‘‘trick- 
ery.’’ A_ self-described ‘‘power 
pitcher,’’ he regularly uses just two 
pitches: a 92-mile-an-hour fastball 
which is among the quickest in the game 
and a hard slider which he learned from 
the Yankees’ Cy Young Award-winning 


relief pitcher Sparky Lyle. Thrown at 
nearly the same speed as his fastball, 
Guidry’s plunging slider has, in the two 
years since he’s perfected it, trans- 
formed Guidry from a bench-warming 
flamethrower who had about burned up 
his promise, into a candidate for the 
1978 Cy Young Award. Up to August 1, 
Guidry had not missed a start on a staff 
replete with disabled starters. Twelve of 
his first 15 victories this season came 
after Yankee losses. When asked how 
Guidry had reacted to pressure, 
Guidry’s chess-playing partner and 
closest friend on the team, Dick Tidrow, 
said, ‘‘He reacted by being our stop- 
pers 

**T don’t feel there is any pressure on 
me,’’ Guidry reiterated in the exercise 
room. *‘I don’t feel like I have to win. If 
I pitch as best as I can and try as hard as 
I can, most of the time I’m gonna come 
out on top. If you go back and look at the 
records of all the great pitchers, you'll 
see they pitched many bad games. I’m 
not gonna be any different. I know that 
somewhere along the line I’m gonna get 
my butt kicked all over the place. 
You've got to accept defeat. I guess 
that’s what makes me different. I know 
it’s gonna come.” 


Guidry was born on August 28, 1950 
in Lafayette, La., acity of 100,000 in the 
Cajun country. It is still his off-season 
home. From childhood, Guidry’s prog- 
ress in baseball has been the result of his 
resourcefulness as much as his physical 
talent. His high school, Northside, had 
no baseball program, but Guidry devel- 
oped his game playing American Legion 
ball. While in high school Guidry ran 
track and was timed at 9.8 in the 100- 
yard dash, ran the quarter mile in under 
50 seconds and triple-jumped over 45 
feet. He enrolled at the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana in 1968. He 
studied architecture (Guidry and his fa- 
ther Rags have designed and built his 
own house in Lafayette for his wife 
Bonnie and daughter Jamie). At the end 
of his sophomore year (a none-too-daz- 
zling 7-4 record with a 2.37 ERA), 
Guidry played ball in a summer league 
in Kansas. He began experimenting 
with a slider, but hurt his arm throwing 
it. ‘‘In 1970,’ Guidry said, ‘‘I couldn’t 
throw a ball from here to the wall.” 
Guidry motioned to acorner of the room 
some 15 feet away. 

After a six-month rest his arm came 
around. Guidry was the Yankees’ third 
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pick in the 1971 free-agent draft. But af- 
ter four years in the minors, his record 
was only 13-16. He spent 1975 and 1976 
shuttling between New York and the 
Yankees’ Triple A International League 
team in Syracuse. 

‘All told, I spent about a year with 
the big club and I never got a chance to 
pitch,’’ Guidry said. His face muscles 
clenched in pain at the recollection. He 
called that stint a ‘“‘mental defeat’’ 
which was perhaps the most difficult 
challenge of his career. *‘But all that 
time I didn’t just sit there and say, 
“Well, I'll just sit and not do nothing and 
collect,’ ’’ he said. ‘‘But I asked a 
couple of guys for some help. Every day 
that I would throw in the bullpen I 
would ask Sparky [Lyle] how to grip the 
slider. He said, ‘It’s not so much how 
you grip it, it’s what you do when you 
release it.’ See, when you get to the 
point where you want to let your fastball 
go’’—Guidry raised his left arm well 
over his head in throwing posture— 
*‘you come down farther and hold it. 
Bring the ball down and, at the last mo- 
ment, you yank it down. That gives it 
the downward motion. It’s like pulling 
down a windowshade.”’ 

Guidry appeared in only seven games 
for the Yankees in 1976, because then- 
manager Billy Martin was reluctant to 
use him in a tight pennant race. When 
told he was being sent back to Syracuse 
to get more work, Guidry “‘got fed up”’ 
and decided to quit baseball. ‘*I didn’t 
have anything to prove to anybody by 
going back to Triple A,”’ he said. ‘‘I 
went home and told my wife, ‘If this is 
how highly they think of me, then I’m 
not gonna go through this. You know, 
I’m 25-26 and I gotta get into something 
to make a living.’ I just told her to pack 
all her bags. We started to drive home 
through New Jersey, and she said, ‘This 
up and quitting is a first for you.’ I said, 
‘If you're willing to give it one more try, 
I will.’ She was.” 

Despite an outstanding year at Syr- 
acuse (5-1 with an 0.68 ERA) and an al- 
most certain spot on the Yankee roster, 
Guidry struggled through six spring 
games in 1977 with a 10.24 ERA. Billy 
Martin and owner George Steinbrenner 
finally gave up on him, but then- Yankee 
president Gabe Paul held out. **His 
problem was that he still thought he had 
the kind of stuff where he could run the 
ball by everybody at the belt,’ said 
Dick Tidrow, who offered Guidry some 
well-taken advice. *‘Up here I haven't 
seen anybody who can consistently 
pitch at the belt. I just told him that I 
thought he’d see a lot of improvement if 
he started getting them across at the 
knees. After the hitters see that, then 
you can come up. Once he learned that 
slider and put these other things in per- 


spective, that’s when he started being 
the Ron Guidry you see now.” 

Still, Guidry only got a chance to 
make his first start on April 29, 1977, 
against Seattle when Mike Torrez (now 
with the Red Sox) was late in reporting 
to New York following a trade. Guidry 
pitched a 3-0 victory. 

“That was the first game where I 
really felt I had my good slider,’’ Guidry 
said. He held his hand out and ducked it 
through the air, portraying the flight of 
the pitch. ‘‘Guys started hacking at it 
and swinging and shaking their heads. It 
caught many people by surprise. No- 
body’s surprised now, but they still 
have a hard time hitting it, because it 
breaks so quick and hard.”’ 

In the minds of most observers, 
Guidry probably reached his pitching 
peak with a four-hit, 4-0 shutout of the 
California Angels on June 17 this year 
when he broke a 59-year-old club record 
by striking out 18 Angels, the all-time 
league high for a lefthander. Although 
he looked insubstantial on the mound, 
Guidry generated tremendous velocity 
with his whippy arm and fluid delivery, 
climaxed when Guidry squared his 
shoulders toward the catcher and drove 
toward home plate off his track-star 
legs. He set up the Angels with low fast- 
balls and then, as Tidrow had advised, 
ran his fastball up where they could not 
get around on it, or—as Lyle had shown 
him—pulled down the windowshade on 
over half a dozen Angels strikeout vic- 
tims, who wound up golfing at dirt in 
their futile attempts to hit the ball. 

‘*The kid was overpowering,’ ac- 
knowledged the Angels’ Nolan Ryan, 
the paradigm of power pitchers. 

“If you saw that pitching too often,” 
said Joe Rudi, who struck out four 
times, ‘‘there would be a lot of guys 
doing different jobs.” 

“‘T really don’t have a pattern of pitch- 
ing, where I say to myself, ‘I’m gonna 
throw a fastball away, a fastball in, a 
slider away and a slider in,’ *’ Guidry 
said. ‘‘Usually my ball is so alive that 


it’s not gonna do what I want. I just try ~ 


to throw it as hard as I can in the general 
vicinity of the catcher’s target. 

“T still think I’m a ‘pitcher’ not a 
‘thrower,’ because I know where I 
want to throw it. But when you start 
thinking too much about throwing the 
ball here and there, you go back to be- 
coming a finesse pitcher. Right now 
that’s not the type of pitcher I am. I 
could become. that way if somebody 
were to say to me: ‘Okay, we’re gonna 
take six miles away from your fastball.’ 
But right now, with the velocity I have, I 
can make mistakes and get away with 
pitches that other guys can’t, so I’m 
gonna continue that way. In my mind, 
when I don’t have the good stuff any- 
more, all I gotta say to myself is, “Ron, 
you gotta start pitching to spots, you 
gotta change-up a little more.’ I know I 


can do that now, and that’s a bridge that 
every pitcher comes to.” 


“‘In the years since I’ve been 
around,”’ said the Yankees’ 68-year-old 
major-league and special assignment 
scout, Birdie Tebbetts, ‘‘Guidry is the 
only guy who made me think immedi- 
ately of Lefty Gomez [the Yankees’ 
Hall-of-Fame pitcher]. He had about 
the same kind of body, the same kind of 
delivery and a chance at the same kind 
of stuff. Everyone in the organization 
thought Guidry was going to be some 
kind of pitcher.” 

Tebbetts was asked why it had taken 
so long for Guidry to develop. 

‘You never know,” he said. ‘*‘Maybe 
the fact that he didn’t get a chance to 
pitch immediately was the best thing 
that ever happened to him. You have to 
grow into greatness, it just doesn’t come 
overnight. . . . I think that perhaps 
there’s an admission price that you have 
to pay to be a great ballplayer. No 
pitcher that I know of has ever come up 
who hasn’t at some time in his career 
had to pay the price of being great. It 
either happens early or in the middle of 
your career, and you're going to have to 
adjust to it if you’re going to be great. 

‘‘When Guidry was a young kid, he 
hurt his arm,’’ Tebbetts continued. 
‘That was part of his admission price. 
He had to sit by and see great pitchers 
pitch when he was wanting to pitch so 
badly that he could taste it. In our game, 
no matter what anybody thinks or what 
is written or said, everyone has to pay 
the admission price: To each one, it’s a 
different thing. I think Ron Guidry has 
now paid his. But if he has to pay the 
price again, he can adapt to it very 
easily.” 


Ron Guidry stood at his locker, which 
is next to Tidrow’s and near Lyle’s. On 
one wall was a best-selling poster of 
model Cheryl Tiegs. A large mock 
sparkplug had been placed on one shelf. 
Against the other wall rested a blowup 
of Guidry’s cover from The Sporting 
News. Guidry sat down between the 
pictures and pulled on his socks. An in- 
terviewer asked him how he had re- 
mained unscathed amid the warring 
egos on the team. 

“It hasn’t affected me,”’ he said. “‘If 
you go about your job, nobody can say 
anything against you. The only time I 
feel something is when people refer to 
‘the team,’ because I’m a part of this 
team. Whatever happens the rest of the 
year, I still say we have a good team. 
But, I personally very seldom get into 
controversy. 

‘‘All the time I wasn’t getting a 
chance to pitch, I just kept telling my- 
self, ‘Stay cool, don’t get upset. When 
they give the ball to you, you'll be able 
to make a few people sorry they didn’t 
try you before.’ *’ o 
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“Before I came into the Army, I was scared of the discipline. But ’'m a distance runner and I know 
discipline is caring. It’s a habit of caring. Wanting to do things right, wanting to study, to know more about 
what you’re doing, wanting to look good, and give a good impression of yourself. It’s the will to keep at it, and 
giving up a few things—especially when people say ‘why?’ — until finally it isn’t discipline at all. Its just what 


you do every day.” 2 
Join the people 
who've joined the Army. 


SP4 Mike Lovell, Ft. Riley, Kansas 


Not all decks 
give 
the same 


‘Muees camera cece TC-KS 


The deck: The Sony TC-K5 
cassette deck. 

The deal: A high-performance 
deck that also lets your money perform. 

And the reason Sony gives you 
more for your money is that Sony is 
more of a company. After all, we've 
been making tape recorders for over 
30 years. Other manufacturers have to 
charge you for their learning experi- 
ences; Sony's experience saves you 
money. 


A new motor solves 
an old problem. 

The K5's DC motor is known as 
FG servo-controlled. What separates it 
is that the commutator is separately 
housed, to reduce vibration. 

You'll also find a built-in frequency 
po eae servo system. Infrequently 
ound at this price, it monitors and cor 
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rects speed variations, which reduce 
wow and flutter. 


Go to the head of the class. 

That's where you'll find our ferrite- 
and-ferrite record/ playback head. 
Ferrite improves high frequency 
performance, and allows for a wider 
frequency response. 

Ferrite is more expensive, but it 
lasts 200 times longer than conven- 
tional heads. And the body of the TC-K5 
is built to last as long as its head. 


Measure a cassette deck 

by its meters. 

The TC-K5 has two professionally 
calibrated VU meters. And there's also 
three LED peak-level indicators. 

Controls include an automatic 
shut-off in all modes, tape counter and 
memory, a rec-mute switch, and an 
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automatic tape-repeat mechanism. 

And since we're not biased about 
standard, chromium dioxide, and ferri- 
chrome tapes, our bias and equaliza- 
tion switches let you play all three. In 
fact, with nine possible combinations, 
any tape of the future can be handled. 

The TC-K5, with built-in Dolby 
noise reduction system, is priced like a 
basic cassette. But you'd never know it 
from the elegant electronics and con- 
trols. It has features above and beyond 
the call of duty—but not the call of Sony. 

It's for those on a budget. But 
who, when it comes to quality, refuse 
to budge. 


SONY. 
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© 1978 Sony Industries, a division of Sony Corp. of America, 9 West 57, NLY., N.Y. 10019. Sony is a trademark of Sony Corp. 


DAVE CONCEPCION 


The good news was waiting in the 
newspaper that lay by Dave Con- 
cepcion’s front door of his Cincinnati 
home when he awoke that first Wednes- 
day in July. The sports staff of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer had polled 26 major- 
league coaches on the best player at 
each position and 17 of them had con- 
firmed what Concepcion tells anyone 
who will listen—that he is the best 
shortstop in the game today. 

The bad news was waiting at Dave 
Concepcion’s locker when he arrived at 
the Reds’ Riverfront Stadium club- 
house that same afternoon. Unwit- 
tingly, I delivered the bad news. Though 
the eight players that the fans had cho- 
sen to. start for the National League in 
the next week’s All-Star contest were 
not to be announced officially until six 
o'clock, by early afternoon the report- 
ers and the Reds’ administrative per- 
sonnel had heard the voting results. I 
assumed that the players had also. 

I introduced myself to Concepcion, 
then promptly proceeded to ask, ‘*Are 
you upset that Larry Bowa beat you out 
for the All-Star team?” 

Concepcion’s beady brown eyes 
opened wide. *“‘He beat me out?’ he 
said with surprise and disappointment. 

“Uh, yeah. . . that’s what I heard,” I 
said. *‘Hadn’t you heard that?” 

““No, you the first to tell me,’’ Con- 
cepcion said. He sat staring at the 
clothes in his cubicle, but saw nothing. 

“I’m, uh, sorry,’’ I said for lack of a 
better thought. 

He looked at me, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, looked back in his locker. He let 
out an embarrassed chortle, scratched 
his hook nose. He was seated in his 
white baseball underwear in a red direc- 
tor’s chair that had ‘Concepcion, Su- 
perstar”> printed on the back. Else- 
where in the room, Pete Rose, Joe 
Morgan, Johnny Bench and George 
Foster sat at their lockers on plain 
wooden stools. Each of them had been 
voted to the starting All-Star team. 

Concepcion did not dare glance at any 
of them. He knew that if he did, when he 
did, the razzing would begin. While the 
players on other teams pass the time in 
the clubhouse by playing poker or do- 
minoes or backgammon, the favorite 
game among these Reds is one- 
upmanship. No subject is too sensitive 
to be the material for joking—not Pete 
Rose’s domestic problems or Johnny 
Bench’s back injury or Dave Con- 
cepcion’s failure to get voted to the All- 


PRESSURE POINTS 


by MARTY BELL 


He overcame years of 
shyness to become, 
according to Pete 
Rose, ‘a .280 hitter 
and a .300-plus joker” 


Star team. 

As usual, Joe Morgan initiated the 
game. ‘Fans sure gotan eye for talent,’ 
was all he said, and Concepcion smiled 
and cringed at the same time. 

**Sure be nice playing next to Bowa in 
the field,’ Pete Rose said. ** We'll have 
less ground to cover.” 

“Yeah, that Bowa’s having some sea- 
son,” Morgan said. *‘ Up there in the top 
ten hitters.” 

With that, Concepcion jumped off his 
seat. ‘Hey, we see at end of season who 
hit better!” he said. “‘We see!” 

**T saw on the game of the week where 
Bowa’s only made three errors so far,’ 
Rose said. “‘That’s amazing.” 

Concepcion took the remark person- 
ally. *‘He don’t get to balls I get to,” he 
said. “‘No one get to balls I get to.” 

“Hey, it's Elmer, Elmer Con- 
cepcion,”’ Ken Griffey yelled. 

Two years ago, the Reds visited 
Philadelphia during a week in which 
Concepcion had made what was for him 
arare error. Bowa told a local reporter, 
**T thought Concepcion’s first name was 
Davey not Elmer. So how come he’s 
listed in the paper every day as E. Con- 
cepcion?” 

The day the story appeared, Con- 
cepcion stormed out of the clubhouse 
and shouted at Bowa: *‘You rip me in 
newspapers, now I rip you, too.” 

In the game that followed the con- 


frontation, Concepcion went 3-for-4, 
scored one run and drove in another. 
But, more significantly, he saved the 
Reds’ 4-3 victory by going behind sec- 
ond base and robbing Bowa of a clutch 
hit that would have knocked in the go- 
ahead runs for Philadelphia. ** Yeah, I'm 
Elmer,’ Concepcion said later, **El- 
mer’s Glue.” 

“‘Larry, he my big rival,’’ Con- 
cepcion now says. ‘He tell people he’s 
best shortstop but I not let him get away 
with that. I got to pop it to him, too. I 
pop it to anyone who try to get me.” 

And that includes his teammates. 
Concepcion has heard enough praise for 
Bowa from his teammates. **Hey, want 
to see Joe Morgan,’ he said. “*I Joe 
Morgan.”’ With that he ran over to a 
mirror and started dancing in front of it. 
Morgan had been suffering from 
strained abdominal muscles that limited 
his playing time but did not keep him 
from dancing the night away at a nearby 
disco. 

‘*Hey, give me a little “Lucy in 
Sky,’ *’ Concepcion shouted. 

“Give him ‘Lucy in the Sky,” ’’ Rose 
said. 

Concepcion continued to dance with 
vigor. All of a sudden, he stopped danc- 
ing, pretended he saw someone next to 
him and said, *‘Oh, hello, Sparky.”’ 
Then he walked away from the mirror 
with an exaggerated limp. *‘That Joe 
Morgan, he dance good but he too hurt 
to play.”’ Everyone laughed except 
Morgan, who hurried out to the field. 


Dave Concepcion did not always pop 
it to people. When he arrived at his first 
spring training camp in 1968, the 19- 
year-old Venezuelan did not even talk 


to people. 
He had grown up poor, the son of a 


truck driver, in Maracay, an industrial ° 


town about an hour’s drive from Ca- 
racas. Baseball is the most popular 
sport in Venezuela largely due to the 
success of two native-born, former ma- 


jor-league shortstops—Chico Carras- 


quel and Luis Aparicio. *‘They were our 
biggest national heroes,’ says Ruben 
Mijares, a sportswriter for the Caracas 
daily, El Nacional. **Because of them 
every Venezuelan follows the major 
leagues. When kids play baseball in our 
country, every kid wants to be the 
shortstop. That position is an honor.” 

But as a child, Concepcion was not 
interested in shortstop. **I was basket- 
ball all the way,” he says. “‘I play it if 
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CONCEPCION 


there is professional league, but there is 
not in Venezuela. At 16, I know that 
baseball is only way to make money, 
you know. So I stop basketball.” 

That year he was selected for the 
Aragua team of the Venezuelan League 
and played second base beside major 
leaguers. His manager at Aragua, Wil- 
fredo Calvino, was also the local scout 
for the Reds. Calvino raved to the Reds 
about this youngster, but the Reds were 
skeptical of a six-foot-two kid who 
weighed only 140 pounds. 

‘**The American steaks will fatten him 
up in no time,’’ Calvino said and was 
granted permission to sign Concepcion 
to a minimal contract—he was given no 
bonus but received a glove and a pair of 
spikes. The cost was deducted from his 
first $450-per-month paycheck. 

“The United States is so big it scare 
me,’’ Concepcion says now. **They 
have people going to the moon. In my 
town, people don’t even go to Ca- 
racas.”” 

For a few weeks after arriving at 
camp, Concepcion spent all his spare 
time sitting in a room by himself, wor- 
rying. He considered giving up and go- 
ing back home. *‘I was lost, afraid,’* he 
says. **When I left ballpark, I was shak- 
ing. I ask myself 100 times why I come 
here for. I have no friends. I speak no 
English. I was more lonely than ever be- 
fore. But I play baseball good. And what 
do I do if I go home—drive a truck?” 

So he stuck it out and was assigned to 
the Reds’ Class A Tampa team where 
manager George Scherger, now a Reds 
coach, switched Concepcion from sec- 
ond base to shortstop. “‘You don’t 
waste an arm like his at second base,” 
Scherger says. 

In 1970, when Sparky Anderson was 
hired to manage the Reds, he opened the 
season with three veterans and rookie 
Concepcion all battling for the chance to 
play shortstop. Concepcion played 
opening day and in 100 more games, hit 
.260 and appeared to be the Reds’ regu- 
lar shortstop for the future. But in the 
next two seasons his average slumped 
to .205 and .209. **He was too frail,” 
says Pee Wee Reese, who was a broad- 
caster at the time. **That bat was swing- 
ing him.’’ Concepcion’s low average 
was accompanied by an ill-temper and 
brooding. 

But Anderson, his coaches and his 
veteran players were determined to im- 
prove Concepcion rather than replace 
him. He has rare fielding talents—he 
goes left, right and comes forward very 
quickly, and has a strong arm that is 
even accurate from long distances and 
when he is off-balance. His presence at 
shortstop shrinks the infield, cuts down 
on the areas where an opposing hitter 
can aim. Everyone wanted Concepcion 


in the lineup and he became the team’s 
pet project. Ted Kluszewski worked on 
his hitting, Alex Grammas polished his 
fielding and Tony Perez took the young- 
ster under his wing, made him his room- 
mate and emotional protege. 

‘Tony, he like my brother,’ Con- 
cepcion says. “He tell me when I do 
good and when I do bad. He show me 
what to eat, how to live here. He help 
me grow up.” 

By 1973, Concepcion was relaxed, 20 
pounds heavier and hit .287 in a season 
shortened by a broken ankle. He has not 
batted below .270 since then. In the 
three seasons previous to this one, he 
has been the starting shortstop for the 
National League in the All-Star Game. 

As Concepcion’s batting average in- 
creased over the years, his personality 
began to emerge. When the Reds traded 
Perez two seasons ago, Anderson’s 
greatest fear was that Concepcion’s 
play would suffer without his mentor. 
Instead, Davey assumed Perez’ role as 
the soft shoulder for the other Latin 
players and as one of the clubhouse 
clowns. ‘“‘Davey cuts it up real good 
now for someone who was so quiet,” 
Rose says. ‘*But you can’t make noise 
when you're only a .200 hitter. Now 
he’s a .280 hitter, which is more than 
you should expect from any shortstop, 
and he’s a .300-plus joker.” 

Concepcion’s best-known prank al- 
most turned into a tragedy. While in a 
hitting slump last season during one 
visit to Chicago, he announced to his 
teammates, **I gotta get hot,”’ and pro- 
ceeded to climb inside a clothes dryer. 
Pitcher Pat Zachry, who is now with the 
Mets, slammed his fist on the dryer, ac- 
cidentally switching the machine on. 
Concepcion spun around as his team- 
mates frantically tried to pull him out. 
When he emerged, the hair on his legs 
and arms had been singed. 

“The personality of this team has 
really rubbed off on Davey,’ Sparky 
Anderson says. “If anything, his prob- 
lem now is that he can get a little too 
cocky for his own good. He'll get a 
couple of hits in the game and then get 
lazy his next few at bats. I have to re- 
mind him occasionally that when he 
came here he had nothing. I honestly 
think I’ve been harder on him than on 
any of my other players, probably be- 
cause I knew he had so much damn po- 
tential. And I think it’s paid off.”’ 

The cockiness the manager speaks of 
is apparent each time Concepcion struts 
up to the plate—bobbing his shoulders 
as if he had a AM disco station in his 
head, twirling his bat as if it were a po- 
liceman’s billy club, dragging his toes 
along the turf. He’s the man with Ma- 
racay Cool. 

In the field, most of Concepcion’s af- 
fectations disappear. He does not need 
to put on airs to become the focus of 
attention. He has won four consecutive 


Gold Gloves as the best-fielding short- 
stop in the league and, when the Reds 
won the World Series in 1975 and 1976, 
he was the best fielder on the best-field- 
ing team in baseball. 

The night that the All-Star team was 
announced, the Reds found themselves 
in a close game with the Houston As- 
tros. In the ninth inning, the Reds were 
struggling to hold onto a 2-! lead when, 
with one out and the bases loaded, 
Houston sent up a lefthanded pinch-hit- 
ter named Wilbur Howard. 

“I see him come up,” Concepcion 
says, “‘and I prepare myself. I say to 
myself: ‘If he hits in the hole or in front 
of me, I go [throw] home. If he hit to my 
left or right at me, I go to second for the 
double play.’ I know this guy, he can 
run, so I must get rid of ball fast. And I 
know he like to pull, so [lean my weight 
to left, guess he will hit it there. I pre- 
pare like this on every play.” 

Sure enough, Howard slaps a Doug 
Bair fastball up the middle. Concepcion 
is leaning the correct way and with the 
hitter’s swing, he is moving left, behind 
second. He knows he must rush, so he 
does not grab the ball but scoops it to- 
ward second, where Junior Kennedy 
catches it, whirls and fires to first for the 
game-ending double play. Concepcion 
has made a game-saving, precision play 
seem routine. 

‘‘Mark Belanger may be a little 
smoother than Davey,’ says Pee Wee 
Reese. ‘*Bowa is very quick. Rick 
Burleson is a leader type. Bill Russell 
has an accurate arm. But no one does 
everything as well as Concepcion. It’s 
possible that no one ever has.” 

Concepcion is now ona five-year con- 
tract, the longest of any of the Reds, that 
pays him $220,000 a season. Until this 
season he kept his father’s 1948 Ford 
truck in the backyard of his home to re- 
mind him, his wife Delia and their son 
David Alejandro what they started with. 

Concepcion is probably the best- 
known celebrity in all of Venezuela, ri- 
valed only by motorcycle racer Johnny 
Cecotto. **Everyone knows that Bench, 
Morgan, Rose and Seaver get all the 
publicity here,’ he says. **But in Vene- 
zuela | am Numero Uno. | make the 
people proud. When I play in World 
Series it go on TV all over the world and 
the people, they know that it is Davey 
Concepcion from Venezuela. It is good 
for my country.” 

Two days after this season’s All-Star 
starters were announced, Dodger man- 
ager Tommy Lasorda added Con- 
cepcion to the National League team. 
This was reported on the front page of 
the two dailies in Caracas. 

‘‘In Venezuela,’ says Ruben Mi- 
jares, ‘*we like to say that we have had 
the best shortstop in the major leagues 
for the past 25 years. First there was 
Carrasquel, then there was Aparicio 
and now there is Concepcion.” | 
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HAL McR 


George Brett held a fresh chaw of to- 
bacco in his right hand and began to 
wrap bubble gum around it in thin longi- 
tudinal lines as he tried to explain why 
his friend Hal McRae was the leader of 
the Kansas City Royals. ‘Yesterday in 
Chicago a guy was getting on me from 
right above our dugout,”’ Brett said, de- 
scribing the game against the White 
Sox, ‘‘and I threw my chaw at him about 
the eighth inning. And Mac said, ‘The 
fans got to you, didn’t they?’ 

“I said, ‘No, they didn’t. It’s just that 
the guy kept calling me a blankety-blank 
faggot and | don’t like that.’ ” 

Brett shrugged. ‘‘Mac said, ‘You 
can’t let °em get to you. You've gotta 
smile ’em off.’ ”’ 

Now back in Royals Stadium, the 25- 
year-old third baseman was groomed 
for batting practice in his usual day’s 
growth of beard and a yellow T-shirt, 
enjoying the dugout shade as he exam- 
ined his handiwork and adjusted the 
gum meridians with his thumbs. **Mac 
is 0-for-12 in Chicago. We're in the most 
crucial series of the year and the fans are 
on him, 45,000 people hate him. 
[McRae, the Royals’ 32-year-old desig- 
nated hitter, was a figure of villainy in 
Comiskey Park even before a sports- 
writer overheard him celebrating a win 
over the White Sox by shouting to a 
teammate, *‘Get me the broom, the big 
janitorial broom. We’re going to sweep 
these guys!’’] I could hear a lot of the 
choice things they were saying. And 
they were on him heavy: ‘We hate you, 
you black sonofabitch.’ *’ Brett leaned 
back. ‘*Mac just smiled.” 

Admirable, because when McRae 
came to the Royals from Cincinnati in 
1973 and opened the season in a night- 
marish hitting slump, he expressed his 
frustrations in the classic manner— 
thrown helmets, flung bats, battered 
watercoolers. And when, in a game at 
Oakland, he broke out of the slump, 

- Brett remembered, McRae’s exultation 
was as pronounced as his previous de- 
pression had been. *‘He just went crazy. 
I mean he was the drunkest guy I'd ever 
seen, squirting fire extinguishers in the 
hotel hallway and drop-kicking doors.”’ 

That picture of Hal McRae is hard to 
reconcile with the disciplined, con- 
trolled temperament he has been dis- 
playing in games. When McRae makes 
an out, he walks back to the dugout, ex- 
pressionless, looking, with his short, 
flat-footed stride, like a man walking on 
an icy sidewalk. 


PRESSURE POINTS 


by JOHN GARRITY 


Even when McRae slumps, 
says George Brett, 
“teammates look up to 
him and say, ‘You're the 
man that runs this team’” 


“He don’t do stuff like that now,” 
Brett explained, possibly sensing my 
skepticism. *‘He doesn’t make excuses. 
I've never heard him say, ‘The ump 
screwed me on that one-and-one pitch 
and that’s why I flew out.’ ” 

Brett put the chaw in his mouth. 
‘‘When Mac talks, I listen. He’s the 
leader. He’s the one that makes us go.” 
Brett’s right cheek bulged. ‘‘I’m too 
young to run this team, and I just don’t 
think I have the leadership qualities that 
Mac has. When I say something people 
laugh, because I joke around a lot. 
“You can’t have a leader that always 
screws around on the field. But when 
Mac’s on the field, he’s serious.” 


No one who has seen Hal McRae play 
baseball doubts that he is serious on the 
field. His baserunning—or rather, the 
collisions that often punctuate his base- 
running—has earned him a certain noto- 
riety in the American League. Last year 
Seattle manager Darrell Johnson pro- 
claimed McRae’s attempted annihila- 
tion of catcher Bob Stinson, which left 
an eight-stitch gash in Stinson’s hand, 
“The dirtiest I've seen in 15 years.” 
Oakland pitcher Bob Lacey, after a mid- 
season brawl with the Royals, singled 
out McRae as a “‘dirty player.” 

But, McRae’s detractors are prob- 
ably outnumbered by his admirers. 
And, predictably, Royals manager 


Whitey Herzog is one of his fans. ‘‘I 
think a lot of that’s been spoken by a 
bunch of flakes,’” Herzog said. ‘*Whena 
Bob Lacey pops offand a sportswriters 
stupid enough to print what he says, I 
think that’s bad. Lacey’s been up here.a 
year and a half and everybody knows 
he’s crazy.”’ 

Having characterized McRae’s de- 
tractors, Herzog spoke admiringly of 
the McRae style: ‘‘He plays the game 
like everybody played it 25 years ago 
and, to me, that’s just the way the game 
should be played. You’re not supposed 
to throw at people anymore, you're not 
supposed to take ’em out on the double 
play. . . .”’ Herzog looked almost wist- 
ful. **The game has changed, and that’s 
probably why Hal McRae has the repu- 
tation he has.”’ 


‘I’ve sorta been an aggressive person 
all my life,’’ Hal McRae said, as the 5- 
foot-11, 180-pounder perched comfort- 
ably ona trunk in the Royals’ equipment 
room. His voice and mannerisms 
seemed to contradict the self-appraisal. 
He smiled easily and often, his gestures 
subdued, his voice gentle. *‘I try not to 
make anything easy for the opposi- 
tion,’ he said. “‘All I’m doing is trying 
to make the guy make the play rather 
than trying to hurt him. A lot of players 
feel that if they play like I do that they 
won't be friends with everybody. That 
doesn’t matter to me.” 

During spring training, McRae ac- 
knowledged, American League umpires 
had lectured on the renewed enforce- 
ment of the rule covering slides into sec- 
ond base—now nicknamed the *“*McRae 
Rule’’—and warned that oversliding the 
bag or deviating three feet to either side 
of the bag to upset the pivoting infielder 
trying to complete a double play would 
be punishable by an automatic double 
play. So McRae doesn’t *‘slidé like that 
anymore, because it’s gonna be a 
double play and you're gonna hurt the 
ballclub.”’ 

McRae agreed that his spectacular 
roll-block of Yankee second baseman 
Willie Randolph in last year’s playoff 
series had revived interest in the sliding 
rule. “‘I think that was really the play 
that did it. They felt the game was get- 
ting a little too rough.’ Was that play 
too aggressive? ‘‘I didn’t think so,”’ 
McRae said earnestly. “‘Anytime you 
go down and take the guy out and you 
don’t injure the guy. ...’’ His voice 
trailed off. ‘‘I never hurt anyone se- 
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riously. I broke up the double play and 
we had arun score, so I thought it was a 
hell of a play.” 

Catchers, however, are not benefiting 
from McRae’s moratorium on basepath 
violence, as illustrated by his recent 
home-plate assault on California’s 
Brian Downing, who took a throw from 
leftfield, survived McRae’s stand-up, 
arm-outstretched charge, and held onto 
the ball for the putout. Catchers, McRae 
said, know what to expect. **They’ve 
got the plate blocked, so they know ['m 
not gonna run wide or slide easy. I'm 
gonna slide hard or run over them.” 

But didn’t that attitude lead to some 
hard feelings? ‘‘I imagine there are 
some, but it doesn’t carry over with me. 
I don’t hate anyone myself.’ McRae ex- 
amined the implications of this state- 
ment. “I guess everybody would like to 
be liked,’ he said. “But I won't com- 
promise to be liked.” 


Hal McRae grew up in Avon Park, 
Fla., one of 11 children. His mother was 
a maid and his father a gardener. *‘We 
didn’t have a lot,’’ McRae recalled, 
‘“*but we had as much as other people 
around us. The house was warm and we 
had enough to eat.” 

After graduation from Douglas High 
School in nearby Sebring, McRae at- 
tended Florida A&M in Tallahassee, 
signing with the Cincinnati Reds in his 
sophomore year in 1965. A shortstop in 
college, McRae was moved to second 
base by the Reds’ organization. Steve 
Boros, now a Royals coach, was a for- 
mer major-league infielder and McRae’s 
teammate at Buffalo in 1967. *‘Mac,”’ 
Boros said, ‘‘was one of the best-look- 
ing second basemen I'd seen in the mi- 
nor leagues.” 

McRae made his initial appearance in 
the major leagues in 1968. Sliding into 
home plate in a winter-league game, 
McRae fractured his leg in four places. 
Two operations followed—to insert, 
and later remove, a rod from his leg— 
and McRae returned to the majors a 
year later with a different walk and a 
loss of agility around second base. **He 
just wasn’t the same player after he 
broke that leg,” Boros said. 

The Reds platooned McRae in the 
outfield with Bernie Carbo until:Carbo 
was traded to St. Louis in 1972. McRae 
played 99 games in 1971, his high with 
Cincinnati. He hit .264 that season, but 
was used the following season mostly as 
a pinch-hitter and batted .278. ** But that 
year I realized that I had no future there, 
that I wasn’t ever going to play, and I 
wanted to get away from there before I 
got to be 30, ‘cause when you get that 
old, they sorta just cast you aside.” 

McRae asked to be traded and the 
Reds obliged, dealing him to the Royals. 


But the status he craved as a regular 
nearly eluded him. The first half of the 
season he floundered under .200 and 
was almost consumed by frustration 
and anger. “I had been told in the Na- 
tional League that the American League 
was easy, so I felt |was gonna come and 
just tear the league apart. I think I prob- 
ably started pressing.” 

The low. point for McRae came in a 
game against the Texas Rangers, when 
he was lifted for a pinch-hitter—particu- 
larly galling to a recent pinch-hitting 
specialist. **I guess | was crazy for a few 
minutes,’’ McRae said, remembering 
his explosive outburst. Here was the 
volatile McRae that rookie George Brett 
knew in 1973. 

**I thought about it a lot that winter,” 
McRae said. “I was mad with every- 
body. Mad at the fans, mad at the man- 
ager, holding grudges. and stuff. It 
makes your day real long. Life is too 
short to go around mad every day.” 

In 1974, McRae said, he became 
‘more the person I really am. I learned 
when you're not going well to sort of 
cool it, because nobody really cares 
about what you got to say. Everybody's 
concerned with what you do on the 
field.” This person that McRae ‘‘really 
was’’ has recorded averages of .310, 
306, .332 and .298 since 1974. He lost 
the American League batting cham- 
pionship to teammate Brett in the last 
inning of the last game of the 1976 sea- 
son. Last year his average dipped below 
.300, but it was probably McRae’s most 
productive season: 21 home runs, 92 
RBIs and a league-leading 54 doubles. 
In addition, the supposedly gimpy 
McRae displayed enough speed to aver- 
age 20 stolen bases over the last two sea- 
sons. 

Contributing to McRae’s success, of 
course, is the American League's desig- 
nated hitter rule, which allowed the in- 
jury-prone McRae to appear in all 162 
games last season. McRae is one of the 
few DHs who is never quoted as saying 
that the manager must be an idiot for not 
playing him defensively. ‘We've got 
real good outfielders on our club,” 
McRae readily admitted. “It wouldn’t 
do me any good to complain, ‘cause I 
know who is gonnna play. It’s just like 
Don Baylor at California. It doesn’t do 
him any good to complain, ‘cause he’s 
not as good as the outfielders theyre 
playing. And that’s the situation I have 
here. I’ve adjusted to it.” 

Last year McRae appeared in 46 
games as an outfielder. He spent many 
more in the cool, damp tunnel behind 
the Royals’ dugout, exercising and run- 
ning sprints to stay loose during games. 


It was 100 degrees outside on the fifth 
of July, but Hal McRae appeared cool 
and relaxed as he studied the football- 
shaped lunch menu of the Arrowhead 
Inn. McRae was not, however, as re- 


laxed as he looked. His batting average 
was hovering around .260 and he had 
begun to entertain the possibility that 
1978 was going to be a repeat of 1973. 
“This year hasn’t been much better,” 
he said. ‘‘My problems stem from trying 
to hit home runs early in the season. I 
feel that I’ ve had enough time to adjust, 
but I can’t get back doing the things I 
used to do.’’ He looked a little per- 
plexed. ‘‘When you're not a pull hitter, 
pulling just destroys a hitter.’’ He 
laughed nervously. ‘Hopefully I’m not 
destroyed.” 

I wondered what McRae did in his 
free time to keep his mind off his hitting 
troubles. ‘‘Nothing, really,’ he said. “‘I 
sleep a lot. Lately to keep from thinking 
about what’s going on, I just sleep all 
day.’’ McRae owns a house near Kan- 
sas City in Blue Springs, Mo., and his 
wife Johncynca and three children were 
up visiting from their winter home in 
Bradenton, Fla. “I guess I’m not too 
sociable,”’ McRae said. ‘Basically I 
just come to the ballpark every day and 
go home. I’m not real adventurous.” 

When I asked what he planned to do 
once his playing days were over, McRae 
said, *‘The way they're paying now, as 
long as they'll pay, I'll play.*” He 
wanted to reach the 20-year plateau, 
possibly as acoach, but he was also con- 
sidering opening a small clothing store 
in Bradenton. ‘‘Not the hustle-bustle 
type of business. I want to make just 
enough money so I can leave the prob- 
lems at the shop in the afternoon. I don’t 
want to have to hustle,’ he said. “‘’ma 
small-town person.” 

That night, against the California An- 
gels, McRae broke out of his slump with 
a two-run triple and his 1,000th hit, an 
eighth-inning home run which curled 
around the leftfield foul pole. The stand- 
ing ovation he received as he came back 
to the dugout may have relieved some of 
McRae’s anxieties—there was a pleas- 
ant, boyish quality to his smiling face. 


**He’s a great intimidator,’” George 
Brett said. **] saw how he was sliding. I 
saw second basemen get a little in- 
timidated, I saw shortstops get in- 
timidated. I thought if we got three or 
four guys on the ballclub doing that, it 
would tremendously help our chances 
to win.’’ It was not a question of raw 
talent, Brett seemed to be saying. The 
McRae style could be learned. “*It’s 
habitual aggressiveness and dedica- 
tion,’ Brett said. *‘I don’t think Mac’s 
any stronger than anybody else. I don’t 
think he runs faster than anybody. He 
just uses every ounce of ability.’’ Brett 
chewed and looked toward the empty 
batting cage. ‘‘Even if he hits .260, like 
he is right now, teammates look up to 
him and say, ‘Hey, you’re the man, let’s 
get going.’ *’ Brett nodded toward an 
imaginary Hal McRae. ** ‘You're the 
man that runs this damn team.’ ”’ ia 


PRESSURE POINTS 


GARY CARTER 


It was still early in the season, only 
the third week in June, and even in the 
90-degree heat of Los Angeles, Gary 
Carter, the Montreal Expos’ catcher, 
knew this was no time to lose his cool. 
Although his hitting touch had dis- 
appeared, he had to hold together. 

He had to believe he would find the 
Missing Touch. He hoped so, anyway. 
After all, the “‘Touch’’ had put him into 
the 1975 All-Star Game and had won 
him The Sporting News’ Rookie of the 
Year award that same season. It had 
produced 31 home runs, 84 RBIs and a 
.284 batting average in 1977, when he 
won the Expos’ Player of the Year 
award for the second time in three 
years. The Touch had brought him his 
own radio show in Montreal and.a five- 
year, one-million dollar baseball con- 
tract. Without it now, he was beset by 
pressure and concern. 

Where was the Missing Touch? By 
searching for it myself, I decided, I 
could learn a lot about this 24-year-old 
who is regarded as the man most likely 
to emerge as the National League’s 
dominant young catcher. Not only 
would I have to ask questions about his 
basic qualities as a person and per- 
former, but by seeking clues to the 
slump and observing his reactions under 
stress, | would get a glimpse of the 
man’s core. 

I began to think of myself as one of 
those 1940's movie private eyes. I was 
Philip Marlowe. Driving to Dodger Sta- 
dium, I imagined receiving my advance 
money for this ‘‘caper’’: A tiny, uni- 
formed messenger boy knocks on my 
door. He hands me cash, sings ** Happy 
Birthday,’’ then leaves angrily when I 
stiff him. It wasn’t my birthday. 

At the ballpark, I asked a man in the 
Montreal clubhouse to point out Carter. 
*‘Not here yet,”’ I was told. *‘But you'll 
know him when he arrives. He’s the one 
who's always smiling.”’ 

Dick Williams, the Montreal man- 
ager, invited me into his office. On his 
desk was a broad, red datebook. Every 
day he clipped his team’s boxscore from 
a newspaper, pasted it in, then added his 
own comments. “‘I’ve been doing this 
since before I was managing,” he said. 
‘‘Where I been, what I seen. I got 
enough to write five books.” 

Inside my head, private eye Marlowe 
told Williams to can it, I wasn’t inter- 
ested in becoming his literary agent, I 
was here about the Missing Touch. I 
asked about Carter, and Williams said, 


by STU BLACK 


“| want to live up to 
expectations...since | 
signed that big contract. 
I’ve put too much 
pressure on myself” 


‘Goddamn, he ain’t going worth a shit. 
His offense is practically nil. But he’s 
catching well and, hell, he’s strong and 
has all the physical equipment.” 

**Has he acted funny lately?’ lasked. 

“If Gary makes out at the end of an 
inning, he.takes a little longer getting his 
gear on,’’ Williams said. ‘‘And he’s 
more quiet than usual. But those are the 
only differences I’ve observed in him. 
He’s a helluva kid.” 

“Uh huh,” I said. **What else should 
I know? And don’t tell me he puts his 
pants on one leg at a time.” 

“Okay, okay,”” said Williams. ‘‘He’s 
the all-American boy, an excellent kid, 
but he’s down on himself now. A couple 
of hits would probably cure all ills. Hell, 
it’s June 17th and he hasn’t hit a homer 
since May 13.”” 

**Who could have copped the Missing 
Touch?’ I asked. *‘Barry Foote?”’ 
Barry Foote had shared Montreal’s 
catching with Carter last year. 

*“‘Nah,”’ Williams said, picking up my 
rhythm. ‘‘They were both unhappy 
being platooned last year, but that’s 
about it. We thought Gary had more nat- 
ural ability than Foote. That’s why we 
traded Barry, and now, instead of being 
a second-string catcher here, he’s the 
third-string catcher with Philly.”’ 

Okay, that made sense. If Foote had 
the Touch, he'd be starting for the 
Phillies. 


‘**Who else should I talk to?”’ Lasked. 

“Carter’s friendly with everybody,” 
Williams said. 

I went to the catcher’s locker, but he 
still hadn’t arrived. Carter’s never at the 
ballpark early when the team is in L.A., 
I learned, because he doesn’t live at the 
hotel; he stays with his in-laws in nearby 
Fullerton, where he and his wife grew 
up. I gave his locker a fast once over. 
The cubicle was piled high with boxes 
containing Adidas spiked shoes. They’d 
been left without charge by an Adidas 
salesman Gary knows. Near the ten 
boxes of spikes was Carter’s catcher’s 
mitt. His clean, road uniform hung from 
a hook on the left side of the partition. 
No clues here, I thought. 

Shortstop Chris Speier walked to the 
next locker. Maybe Speier knew some- 
thing. I told him I was being paid to get 
the lowdown on Gary Carter. 

‘“‘Gary Carter,’’ said Speier, ‘‘is best 
exemplified through his Christian life. 
He’s accepted the Lord Jesus into his 
life and I think if you asked him what’s 
most important, he would say God.”’ 

I'd already known that Carter was re- 
ligious, intelligent and had an honest in- 
terest in public relations; he was, in fact, 
studying French to better communicate 
with the bilingual population of Mon- 
treal. But I'd not known about what 
Speier said next. ‘‘When I was with the 
Giants,” Speier said, ‘“‘we thought he 
was a hot dog. We thought he was trying 
to copy Pete Rose because he ran to first 
after walks and dove head-first into 
bases. He was justa fair ballplayer then. 
But you knew he had a lot of talent. He 
had trouble hitting the breaking ball. 
But you couldn’t make a mistake witha 
fastball on him.”’ 

“So the Giants thought he was a hot 
dog back then?’’ I said. 

“Yes. There was this time he was fac- 
ing John Montefusco. At that time John 
was popping off quite a bit. John had 
struck out Gary consistently on break- 
ing balls and this day Gary was yelling at 
him to throw a fastball, yelling that John 
didn’t have the guts to throw a fastball. 
The next time Gary came up, John 
reared back and struck him out on three 
straight fastballs. “There’s your fast- 
ball,’ John yelled. ‘Take it back to the 
bench with you.’ ”’ 

Speier paused. *‘This season Gary’s 
been in a slump as a batter, but he’s im- 
proved so much defensively, it’s un- 
believable. Last year was the first one in 
which he caught more than 100 games. 
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He’s calling a good game now. 

‘**He’s had a lot of things bother him 
lately,’’ Speier said. **His wife left him 
alone in Montreal because she had to go 
home to California on May 4 to have 
their baby. That means a lot to him. 
Now that the baby’s born, maybe he'll 
relax.’’ The baby, a girl and the Carters’ 
first child, had been born four days ago. 

Steve Rogers, the Expo pitcher, put 
down his newspaper, and said, “‘Gary’s 
been the star wherever he went and so 
he has the basic baseball ego. This year 
he’s had the slump, plus—more impor- 
tant—his wife’s been gone for the birth 
of the baby, so he’s been a bit moody. I 
know he’s frustrated because anyone 
who knows he can hit .290, and is hitting 
.230, is bound to be.” 

Indeed, up to now, Carter rarely had 
to struggle for his stardom. *‘He had so 
much talent that everything came easy 
for him,’’ his older brother Gordon, 
who himself played two years in the Gi- 
ant farm system, had told me. ‘“*‘He hada 
tendency not to strive as hard as he 
could have. So I was very hard on him in 
order to help make him a success. I 
made him do what I wanted him to, or 
what I wished I could have done.” 

Now, in the Montreal clubhouse, 
Tony Perez said that Carter *‘some- 
times still acts like a kid who lives at 
home.”* Perez peered over my shoulder 
at Carter, who had just walked into the 
room. ‘‘I’m only kidding,’ Perez said. 
‘| kid around with him a lot. I like to 
keep it loose. He reminds me a lot of 
[Johnny] Bench, a strong guy who hits a 
lot of homers. He has to be more aggres- 
sive behind the plate, but Bench started 
like that when he was Gary’s age.” 

Later, a Montreal newsman would in- 
form me that there was some truth in 
Perez’ allusion to Carter’s being imma- 
ture, that last year the Montreal man- 
agement had considered Gary young for 
his age. The newsman would cite a pic- 
ture that had run in the local news- 
papers—of Carter waiting for a peg to 
the plate with a wad of gum he’d blown 
into a huge bubble flying in front of his 
face. 

Here, in the clubhouse, Carter wore 
subdued green and brown sports clothes 
and bore the look of someone going to 
the golf course. A sandy-haired, 6-foot- 
2, 208-pounder, he is perfectly propor- 
tioned. With his natural strength and 
smooth righthanded batting stroke, he 
clearly has the potential to produce, like 
Bench, 30 to 35 homers a season and 90 
RBIs. 

But, of course, he wasn’t producing 
now. He stood at his locker, crowded by 
teammates who wanted to share in his 
supply of new shoes. Whoever asked 
fora pair got one. Maybe, I thought, just 
maybe, he had given away the Touch. 


I introduced myself. *‘What a week 
I’ve had,’ Carter said. He told me the 
Expos flew from Montreal to San Fran- 
cisco on Sunday and as soon as the 
plane landed he took another to L.A., 
where ‘his wife Sandy was in labor. He 
said he stayed with her 20 hours, miss- 
ing Monday’s game, flew back to San 
Francisco to play on Tuesday, then flew 
with the team to San Diego, left for a few 
hours to be with his wife again, played in 
a Wednesday twi-night doubleheader, 
followed by a Thursday afternoon 
game, followed by another trip to his 
wife’s side. Now here he was in L.A., 
on Friday, describing his week in a hy- 
per outpouring. There was no pattern to 
his speech, merely a rush of words. He 
talked about the baby, about the La- 
maze method of natural childbirth, 
about being thankful to God because his 
eight-pound, three-ounce daughter's 
toes and fingers were all there. He ram- 
bled on about missing sleep and about 
airplanes and automobile rides and San 
Francisco and San Diego and helping 
the Boys Club of Fullerton because its 
members were there when he needed 
them. He talked about all the calls he’d 
been getting from old friends and rela- 
tives and of having to arrange to leave 
them tickets to the game. And although 
he is normally a man who avoids con- 
troversy, when I asked if he were get- 
ting bad calls from umps this year, he 
said, “*Yes, some. I think some of them 


are biased in favor of any team in first - 


place. They make calls a little bit more 
for those teams than for a team in 
fourth. It’s happened a number of times 
to us. Every time we play the Dodgers 
or Reds it seems like we can’t get a call. 
Maybe I’m wrong, but it feels that way. 
Like in San Francisco. We were beating 
the Giants, 3-2, there were two outs and 
Rob Andrews had two strikes on him. 
But they're in first place, so when Rudy 
May throws three straight curveball 
strikes, Nick Colosi calls them all balls. 
Andrews finally gets a hit, they score 
three runs and beat us. I know we had 
him struck out and couldn’t get a call. I 
came back to the dugout and told Wil- 
liams and he said Colosi’s sticking it in 
our backs.” 

I asked where the Missing Touch 
might be. *‘I don’t know,” he said. 
*“‘I’ve tried too hard, I think. I want to 
please the fans and management. I want 
the people to know I'm sincere. I want 
to live up to their expectations, espe- 
cially since I signed that big contract. 
I’ve put too much pressure on myself. 
It’s just a matter of going to the plate and 
relaxing. Disciplining myself and being 
more selective.” 

More players came over for shoes, 
and he obliged them. *‘Don’t you ever 
say no?”’ I asked. 

“No,” he said. “‘It’s difficult for me. I 
like to give people what they want. I 
hate to be rude and say no.” 


The private eye had a hunch: Maybe 
the Commies were involved in this 
somehow. Maybe they had Carter’s 
Missing Touch. After all, he’s such an 
all-American kid. His teeth are white, 
his heart pure, his smile golden. His 
wife had said he liked steak and po- 
tatoes—no vegetables, none of that 
sickening health food. She'd also said 
she had been his high-school sweetheart 
and they used to spend hours together 
on the phone. She’d said the first phone 
conversation they ever had lasted six 
and a half hours, ending when both of 
them fell asleep with the phones cradled 
to their ears. She was the homecoming 
queen and he was the king of jocks at 
Fullerton’s Sunny Hills High School, 
lettering in three sports—football, bas- 
ketball and baseball. Before that, in 
1961, he was the seven-year-old cham- 
pion in the national Punt, Pass and Kick 
contest and in 1963 he was the nine- 
year-old runnerup. He turned down 
more than 100 football scholarship of- 
fers when he decided to play pro base- 
ball. 

His life has been touched by tragedy, 
too, by the death of his mother from leu- 
kemia when he was 12. “‘It affected him 
very deeply,”’ his father, an aircraft 
worker, had told me. *‘He wasn’t a 
momma’s boy, but he was very close to 
her. 

“After she passed away he became 
highly interested in the church. He be- 
gan going regularly. We had always 
been churchgoing people, but he 
seemed to take an added interest after 
his mother died.” 

Now, at his locker in Dodger Sta- 
dium, Carter handed me a small blue 
pamphlet published by a religious or- 
ganization to which he belongs. On the 
front of the pamphlet was his picture 
and name, and inside were his thoughts 
on religion. ‘‘In return for His giving me 
the talent to play baseball,’’ Carter told 


- me, “‘I am turning over the rest of my 


life to the Lord so He can guide me. By 
having Christ in my life I feel so much 
more at peace. I know about sin in the 
world and sin in my life. I've asked 
Jesus into my life so I can reach fulfill- 
ment despite worldly sin.” 

I thought about that, too. Perhaps the 
answer was metaphysical. Or was the 
problem simply that, with his need to 
please, Gary Carter was letting respon- 
sibility overwhelm him? He had become 
disoriented by a torrent of pressures, 
and as muchas he seemed to understand 
the need to relax, he could not. There 
was a chance, therefore, that the Touch 
might be on the lam quite a while. But, 
for the long range, Carter would profit 
from the experience, his future re- 
mained bright. A kid’s first big slump, 
after all, is like a private eye’s first big 
caper: You can’t really handle the heat 
until you've done some time in the 
cooker. | 


With this diamond we promise to always be friends. 
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To stay frank and honest with each other. And always bring things 
out in the open, where we can talk them over. 

To never stop being sensitive to each other's needs. 

And even after we're married, to always be there. Sometimes to 
give little pep talks. Sometimes just to listen. 

That's the part of our love we don’t ever want to lose. And this 
diamond is our promise that we never. will. 


llama 


on 
A diamond is forever his 


To give you some idea of diamond values, the half-carat ring shown here (enlarged for detail) is worth about $1400, Diamond values will vary 
according to color, clarity, cut and weight. Ask your jeweler for the freé booklet, “A Diamond Is Forever.’ De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
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nce there was a time I be- 

lieved I could control des- 

tiny. That was 1958, I was 12 

years old, and my beloved 
New York Yankees were tottering on 
the edge of losing a second consecutive 
World Series to the Milwaukee Braves. 
Desperate to prevent this tragedy, I be- 
came convinced—after several suc- 
cesses—that if I sat in front of our 12- 
inch Zenith a certain way ... locked 
my arms in a particularly awkward posi- 
tion, or crossed my ankles so that the 
bony bumps pressed on one another un- 
til they numbed . . . I could actually in- 
fluence the action on the field. 

There seemed to exist some tenuous 
relationship between my suffering and 
the fate of the Yankees. By Series’ end 
my arms and shoulders ached, my an- 
kles throbbed and my mouth was as dry 
as a baseball before Lew Burdette pre- 
pared it for pitching—but the Yankees 
had beaten the evil Braves to win the 
World Championship. My pains pro- 
vided proof that you had to root with the 
small hurts. For two days I limped with 
pleasure. 

During my childhood, every baseball 
game was a minor celebration, but the 
World Series was seven games of 
Christmas. Repeat the phrase ‘‘World 
Series’’ slowly. If something deep in- 
side stirs, if the air seems mystically 
clear and October fresh, if the colors 
around you become stadium-grass 


green and basepath brown, you will un- 
derstand that the World Series is the ul- 
timate annual test of performance under 
pressure. Schoolwork meant nothing 
when the Fall Classic was underway. 
What importance was Galileo when 
Norm Siebern was dropping flies in left- 
field? Who cared what Indian tribes set- 
tled near my home on Long Island when 
the wiley little Yankee portsider Whitey 
Ford was on the mound against the 
hated Dodgers’ (Big Newk) Don New- 
combe? This was history. A time for 
heroes to bound from obscurity to im- 
mortality. Pity the man who does not 
savor lovely names like Bill Bevens and 
Ron Swoboda and Al Gionfriddo, Enos 
Slaughter, Mickey Owen, Don Larsen 
and Sandy Amoros; names that front for 
emotions etched permanently on the 
sweetest side of memory. 

The first World Series I remember is 
1955. I know the details of the °54 Gi- 
ants-Indians clash, but perhaps because 
my Yankees were not involved I don‘t 
recall my feelings. At this time a rooting 
interest was necessary to stir emotions. 
But 1955 was the year I lost my in- 
nocence. It was the year I learned that 
all would not be bright and good 
throughout my life, that bad things can 
happen to good people. It was the year 
the Brooklyn Dodgers beat the Yankees 
to win their first World Championship. 

I had become a Yankee fan because 
Ronnie Oxford, my best friend, was a 
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During his boyhood, the 
writer was drawn to the 
World Series because of 
his fanatical allegiance 

to his beloved Yankees. 
Then the passages of time 
brought the realization 
that no matter what teams 
vie in the drama, the great 
moments are etched 
permanently on the 
sweetest side of memory 


by DAVID FISHER 


Yankee fan. I dismissed as minor aber- 
rations the fact that some people rooted 
for other teams, just as some people 
prefer vanilla ice cream to chocolate. 
My older sister was the only Dodger fan 
I knew, and her loyalty was rooted in a 
desire to irritate me. The arrogant 
Dodgers of Hilda Chester and the Sym- 
Phony and Happy Felton’s Knothole 
Gang haunted my dreams years after- 
ward. Even today, 1955 lives in my 
memory as a gray year, a tainted year. I 
can never forgive Johnny Podres and 
Sandy Amoros for that. 

The 23-year-old Podres won SPORT 
Magazine’s first World Series Most 
Valuable Player Award by pitching two 
complete-game victories, including a 
seventh-game shutout. He secured per- 
manent residency in my memory that 
October and shall reside there forever 
as a compact and clean-shaven young- 
ster, reaching back to throw a snippy 
curve or cute fastball. Being beaten by a 
grizzled veteran like Carl Erskine or a 
power pitcher like Big Newk would not 
have been nearly as painful. But losing 
to the kid was shocking, mournfully so. 

In the final game Podres outpitched 
seasoned veteran Tommy Byrne, who 
announced the game to himself as he 
pitched. The Dodgers led 2-0 going into 
the bottom of the sixth. Billy Martin 
opened the inning with a walk. Gil 
McDougald, batting from a contorted 
stance which resembled a reversed 
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question mark, bunted for a hit; two on, 
none out and Yogi Berra, known: vari- 
ously as ‘‘the best bad-ball hitter in 
baseball’ and *‘the best clutch hitter in 
baseball,’’ at bat. Berra lofted a lazy fly 
into Yankee Stadium’s blaringly sunny 
leftfield corner, a tough chance for the 
Dodgers’ defensive replacement out 
there, Sandy Amoros. In every child- 
hood there is at least one moment for- 
ever suspended in disbelief. This is 
mine. Amoros—shading the pull-hitting 
Berra toward center—raced toward the 
line, tried to brake himself before crash- 
ing into the barrier, daintily extended 
his right arm as if offering a banana to a 
gorilla, and right at the wall the ball 
plopped into his glove. He compounded 
this felony by throwing to shortstop Pee 
Wee Reese, who relayed to first base- 
man Gil Hodges to double-up McDou- 
gald. As the Dodgers danced about in 
celebration, I came close to tears. 

I kept a scrapbook for that Series, 
theoretically to celebrate the Yankee 
victory. Pasting in the photographs 
from that seventh game was my first test 
of emotional fortitude. I hated doing it, 
but I still have the scrapbook and I still 
feel pain in my gut whenever I leaf 
through it. 

Now, take 1956, please. There was a 
robust year. A full, well-rounded, 
broadchested year. A proud year. It 
glows in my memory. That was the year 
I won my first World Series. 

The Yankees revenged the previous 
year’s loss by beating the Dodgers in 
seven games. The only game I missed 
listening to or watching was the fifth. 
Band practice. When I returned to my 
school, Frankie Biondo, who was now 
my best friend, came running down the 
hall shouting, ‘*Larsen pitched a perfect 
game!’’ Don Larsen was a tall, hard- 
throwing righthander whose only pre- 
vious claim to attention was that he 
pitched without a windup. He lifted his 
hands above his head and pitched. I 
never trusted him on the mound and had 
little intention of remembering him for- 
ever, but he gave me no choice. Other 
people remember the game itself, or the 
sight of Berra leaping into his arms, the 
catcher’s legs wrapped around Larsen’s 
waist, after pinch-hitter Dale Mitchell 
was called out on strikes, the perfect 
ending for the only perfect game ever 
pitched in the World Series. But my 
memory of that day is Frankie Biondo 
shouting in the school hallway and the 
sinking feeling I experienced, knowing | 
had missed what would have been one 
of the most memorable events of my 
life. Biondo doesn’t remember his 
shout. Why should he? He is a Giants 
fan. 

Johnny Kucks pitched the final game 
against Newcombe. The rap on New- 


combe was that he couldn’t win the big 
ones. Revisionary thinkers have tried to 
change that, but it was true. I was al- 
ways glad when Big Newk was on the 
mound in the World Series, feeling he 
lacked the killer instinct of, say, Early 
Wynn or Warren Spahn. I celebrated a 
return to the world as it should be as the 
Yankees won the last game 9-0. 
Believing 1955 to have been a fluke, I 
really did not expect any problem 
against the young Milwaukee Braves in 
1957. This was a team that won the pen- 
nant on the strength of an incredible 
September batting streak by phenom 
Bob ‘Hurricane’? Hazle and the left 
arm of Warren Spahn. But this was the 
October of Lew Burdette. Even the 
name conjurs up nasty thoughts. I knew 
Spahnie would be tough. It was a 
strange privilege to be beaten by him. 
On the mound he was a preying hawk. 
Firmly gripping the ball in the bony 
claws of his left hand, he would rock 
casually off the rubber, bent forward at 
the waist, both arms swept far behind 
him like delicately balanced wings ex- 


“We had let the Braves 

taste the champagne of 
victory, then booted 

them back to Beertown” 


tended for takeoff. Then he would twist, 
kick his right leg high into the air and 
explode—the ball whipping, dipping 
past batters. If Spahn was all fluid mo- 
tion, Burdette was a bag of angles. He 
would set the ball in his glove, then hold 
it chest high and look at it, as if exam- 
ining a curious creature. And when he 
released the ball to the plate, that 
curious creature did curious things . . . 
as Burdette beat the Yankees three 
times. His spitball was not only illegal 
and unsanitary, it was almost impos- 
sible to hit. Later I learned that Whitey 
Ford also threw an occasional ‘‘wet 
one,’ but somehow his was cleaner, a 
good old American spitball, a friendly 
pitch. 

As expected the Yankees won two of 
the first three games and tied the fourth 
when Elston Howard hit a dramatic 
ninth-inning home run. In the tenth, 
muscular veteran Hank Bauer tripled in 
the lead run. But in the bottom of that 
inning Nippy Jones added a footnote to 
history by claiming to have been 
brushed on the shoe by a Tommy Byrne 
pitch. I was watching the game at the 
home of my new best friend Joe Ma- 
resca, and I laughed. I swiftly learned 
that this was a mistake. Jones showed 
the plate umpire a ball with shoe polish 
on it and was awarded first base. Bob 
Grim then relieved Byrne and, three 


batters later, lost the game when Eddie 
Mathews stepped up and hit a home run. 
In the seventh game Burdette beat Lar- 

sen to win the Series. j 

Whenever the Yankees lost I would 
re-create the game by throwing a 
Spaulding or tennis ball against my front 
stoop. I used the regular lineups and es- 
tablished rules based on the way the ball 
bounced. Anything landing across the 
street on the Ferguson’s front lawn was 
a home run. Against my stoop, with 
only occasional cheating, the Yankees 
won the 1957 World Series as Nippy 
Jones struck out. 

In 1958 I learned that vengence is 
sweet and I have a sweet tooth. The 
Braves won the National League pen- 
nant again, then took three of the first 
four games. I refused to believe I could 
root so hard and make no difference, so 
I began to experiment with various root- 
ing positions. In the fourth game, left- 
fielder Norm Siebern, a_ promising 
youngster with fair power, lost two fly 
balls in the blinding late-afternoon sun 
at Yankee Stadium and cost us the 
game. He made a desperate effort to 
catch the second one, sliding on his 
knees and jamming his glove into the 
grass while the sun glinted off his shaded 
glasses. Even though Siebern had lost 
the game, I felt sorry for him because, 
being young and a Yankee, he had to be 
of the best stock. 

The Yankees roared back to win the 
Series—becoming the first team since 
1925 to do so after dropping three of the 
first four games—which perhaps is why 
for me Norm Siebern will forever be 
young and promising, with fair power, 
and I will always sympathize with him 
for misplaying those two fly balls. The 
comeback was more than revenge; it 
was brutality. We had let the Braves 
taste the champagne of victory, then 
booted them back to Beertown in humil- 
iation. Bullet Bob Turley, whose pos- 
ture always reminded me of a western 
sheriff's, won the final game. First base- 
man Moose Skowron, of the permanent 
crewcut, hit the game-winning home | 
run, thus guaranteeing that the winter of 
1958’s Hot Stove League would be an 
enjoyable one. 

I was bar mitzvahed in 1959 and had 
my first date, but neither signaled my 
impending manhood. That happened in 
the fall when the Chicago White Sox 
beat the Yankees for the pennant and | 
accepted the defeat graciously. Ac- 
tually, I was happy for iconoclastic Bill 
Veeck, who brought the exploding 
scoreboard to baseball, and scrappy 
veteran Nellie Fox, the wonderfully 
nicknamed Jungle Jim Rivera, Al Smith 
and the Big Klu—Ted Kluszewski— 
who cut the sleeves off his uniform shirt 
to better display his awesome muscles. 

Although the Yankees were not in the 
Series, I still had a rooting interest. I 
hated the Los Angeles Dodgers as I had 
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hated the Brooklyn Dodgers. It is often 
almost as gratifying to root against one 
team as for another. 

There was a slight hitch in my rooting 
swing. The unexpected hero of this clas- 
sic was Larry Sherry, a Jewish relief 
pitcher who worked successfully in four 
games, winning two and saving two. 
The existence of a Jewish Dodger 
seemed a contradiction, and posed a di- 
lemma for me. There were too few Jew- 
ish big leaguers for me to root against 
one. And Sherry was young, gutsy, 
handsome, talented and, presumably, 
another bar mitzvahed individual. Still, 
he was a Dodger, so in the end I cheered 
loudly for the Chisox because they rep- 
resented my league and rooted very qui- 
etly for Sherry, who won the SPORT 
MVP award. 

The Yankees, of course, were above 
having religions. 

I entered high school in 1960 and the 
Yankees regained the American League 
title, as the Pirates of Roberto Clemente 
and relief pitcher EILRoy Face won in the 
National League. The Series made no 
sense to me. The Yankees won the sec- 
ond game, 16-3, the third, 10-0, and the 
sixth, 12-0. In between they lost three 
games by a total of six runs. 

The seventh game was the best—and 


worst—I’ve ever seen. The Bucs tooka 
lead, but the Yankees overcame it on 
Berra’s three-run homer in the sixth. At 
first Yankee announcer Mel Allen called 
the ball foul, correcting himself only as 
Berra pumped around the bases. 
Berra’s clout properly set the stage fora 
most dramatic moment. Turning points, 
plays that cause games or Series to sud- 
denly swing in the opposite direction, 
make for the most vivid memories. The 
more important the game, the later the 
inning, the more indelible the play be- 
comes. This was the eighth inning of the 
final game of the World Series, the Yan- 
kees leading, 7-4, and with one out and 
Gino Cimoli on first, Bill Virdon hit a 
routine grounder at shortstop Tony Ku- 
bek. A perfect double-play ball. Kubek 
moved in on it, Bobby Richardson 
glided toward second to await the toss, 
and I started to relax. But the ground 
ball hit a pebble, shot up and slammed 
Kubek in the throat. All safe. 

This being the World Series, I sus- 
pected what was to happen next. The 
Pirates scored five times to go ahead 9- 
7. Icouldn’t blame Kubek for the fickle 
pebble of fate. I consoled myself with 
the fact I had seen World Series history 
made, and I prayed the Yankees would 
make use of their final at-bat. 

They tried. With one out, Mickey 
Mantle on first and the tying runner at 
third, Berra hit a ground shot at first 


baseman Rocky Nelson. He stepped on 
first, then turned to throw to second for 
the final putout. Mantle had instantly 
sized up the play and stopped, no more 
than ten feet from first base. I never ap- 
preciated Mantle’s greatness more than 
at this moment. Nelson hesitated, stun- 
ned to discover Mantle so close. Mantle 
leaped back toward first, a trapped 
miner desperately scrambling for a ray 
of light, twisting his body and somehow 
curling away from Nelson in midair, 
magically managing to get safely to the 
base as the tying run scored. 

No matter. In the bottom of the ninth, 
Pirate Bill Mazeroski hit Ralph Terry’s 
second pitch over the leftfield wall and 
euphorically circled the bases clenching 
his hat in his hand. Game, Series, and 
total depression for me. 

As I grew older, my time spent fol- 
lowing baseball lost something to my 
sudden interest in following girls. In the 
1961 Series the Yankees professionally 
dispatched the Cincinnati Reds in five 
games. It was the triumph of Whitey 
Ford, who won his eighth and ninth 
Series games and broke Babe Ruth’s 
record of 29%4 consecutive scoreless in- 
nings pitched in the classic. 

In a big-money card game, I would 
not want Whitey Ford to be dealing to 
me. So utterly cool he might have 
pitched in a vested suit, he would do 
almost anything to beat you. If it was 
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necessary to slice the ball on his belt 
buckle, or quick pitch, or perhaps drive 
a Mack Truck across home plate, Ford 
would be the man to hire. Anytime Ford 
was on the mound, I had every con- 
fidence that, given proper support, he 
would win. I knew walks would never 
come back to haunt him and he stayed 
away from gopher balls. If Whitey 
wouldn’t sweat on the mound, then I 
certainly wasn’t going to do so for both 
of us. 

By 1962 I was playing high-school 
baseball, and the more I played, the less 
I watched major-league ball. Except for 
the World Series—still a major event in 
my life. The ’62 Series was an important 
one because the Yankees’ opponents 
were the San Francisco Giants, the pas- 
sion of my friends Frankie Biondo and 
Bart Reich. 

After a three-day rain delay, the Gi- 
ants evened the Series at three victories 
apiece. Ralph Terry pitched the final 
game against Jack Sanford, and the 
Yankees led 1-0 going into the last of the 
ninth. Matty Alou opened the inning 
with a bunt single. How I despised—and 
admired—those pesky Alou brothers. 
With two out Willie Mays doubled into 
the rightfield corner. Roger Maris, one 
of the great underrated outfielders, held 
Alou at third. Two out, tying run at 
third, winning run at second and Willie 
McCovey the batter. A hit would win 
the Series. 

I sat in front of the 17-inch Magnavox 
trying to recall which position had been 
my luckiest. I chewed the remnants of 
my fingernails. Crossed my legs. Un- 
crossed them. McCovey was indeed a 
fearsome Giant—a lefthander hitting 
against a righthanded pitcher. McCovey 
set his feet firmly and rested the bat on 
his left shoulder, Paul Bunyon about to 
do battle with an irksome bee. Terry set, 
checked the runners—oh, how I wished 
he had a better fastball—and went into 
his windup. McCovey lifted the pole 
from his shoulder, blasted a rocket— 
right to second baseman Bobby Rich- 
ardson. I began breathing again, then 
started giving it to Biondo and Reich. 

The 1963 World Series took place 
during my senior year. I had an ador- 
able girlfriend, a 55 yellow Ford con- 
vertible and worries about going to col- 
lege. The Dodgers were to meet the 
Yankees. There simply weren’t enough 
hours in the day. I wouldn’t miss the 
World Series, that would be a blas- 
phemy I was not capable of committing, 
but my heart was not as involved as it 
had been in younger times. The Dodgers 
were led by Don Drysdale—who re- 
minded me of an Early Wynn gone Hol- 
lywood—and Sandy Koufax. Drysdale 
was the meanest man in the valley, he 
threw three-quarters overhand and had 
learned his intimidation pitch from the 
master barber, Sal Maglie. I knew that 
digging in on him was about as promis- 


ing as entering a demolition derby on a 
scooter. 

Koufax was the fastest gun in the 
West. Or East. The “‘speed gun”’ did not 
exist then (nor did instant replay, arti- 
ficial grass, domed stadiums or desig- 
nated hitters) so it was difficult to accu- 
rately measure his burner. But no one 
could hit it when Koufax’s unbelieve- 
ably sharp breaking-curve was working. 
Koufax was thin and didn’t look like he 
could throw hard, but when he rocked 
his right leg up into the air and casually 
whipped his left arm around, the ball ei- 
ther blew by most hitters or suddenly 
dipped under their swinging bats. I had 
matured a bit; the Dodgers were no 
longer so much the enemy as the opposi- 
tion. And watching Koufax and Drys- 
dale perform was like listening to Maria 
Callas. I did not enjoy opera but I appre- 
ciated greatness.. The Dodgers won in 
four straight and I still had my adorable 
girlfriend, 55 Ford and college worries 
that transcended my World Series in- 
volvement. 

The summer of 64 marked a turning 


“Up close, athletes were 
simply human beings 
with the same pettiness 
and problems I had” 


point in my life. I had to choose between 
playing semipro ball and maybe being 
scouted or accepting a summer job ona 
European-bound freight ship. I had 
fought reality long enough. I simply 
wasn’t as talented a player as some of 
the people I competed against. I served 
as a pantry chef aboard the U.S.S. 
Ocean Evelyn. It was the right decision. 

That fall I journeyed from Syracuse 
University back to New York City be- 
cause my girlfriend had tickets to the 
third game of the World Series at Yan- 
kee Stadium. Although I'd been to Yan- 
kee Stadium many times, I’d never seen 
it formally dressed in its World Series 
finery. Semicircular red-white-and-blue 
banners hung from each of the three 
massive decks and both dugouts. A 
crown of World Series flags floated 
triumphantly around the roof. Yankee 
and St. Louis Cardinal emblems were 
laid in the on-deck circle. The air was 
mostly crisp and the shadows played 
their October games. I'd always be- 
lieved that real fans were always left at 
the World Series gate. Tickets went to 
successful merchants, famous personal- 
ities, politicians and relatives of ball- 
players. Naturally, our tickets came 
from a business connection of my girl’s 
father. It mattered not. I was sitting 
right there in the mezzanine watching 
the World Series. 


The game itself was tied at one apiece 
entering the bottom of the ninth. 
Knuckleballer Barney Schultz was 
brought in to pitch for St. Louis. Mickéy 
Mantle crashed his first flutterball. We 
were sitting in the late afternoon shad- 
ows behind third base and I shall never 
forget the elegant parabolic arc of that 
ball as it snapped off his bat into the 
upper deck in right. Suddenly I was ten 
years old again. I yelled, I screamed. I 
had no cares, no worries. The world was 
as it should be: Mickey Mantle had won 
a World Series game with a dramatic 
home run: I cheered myself hoarse as 
Mantle loped around the bases on his 
damaged knees. 

I was back in Syracuse the day of the 
seventh game. The Cardinals’ Bob Gib- 
son, busy establishing himself as one of 
baseball’s fiercest competitors on the 
mound, won the game. I don’t remem- 
ber it all; I wish I did, it marked the end 
of a beautiful era. The Yankees were too 
old to put it together one more time, and 
I thought I was too old to expend any 
more emotions on the World Series. 

But come October, I would find my- 
self back in front of the television 
screen, dragged there by force I didn’t 
comprehend and couldn’t conquer. 
Though the Yankees were no longer in- 
volved, the Series gave me an opportu- 
nity to see how the best players of the 
period performed under the ultimate 
pressure. It was interesting to see leg- 
ends abuilding. 

Maury Wills, Ron Fairly and Sandy 
Koufax led the Dodgers to a seven- 
game triumph over the Minnesota 
Twins of Harmon Killebrew and Jim 
‘**Mudcat”’ Grant in 1965. The following 
year the Baltimore Orioles defeated the 
Dodgers four straight as the magical 
glove of third baSeman Brooks Robin- 
son helped hold the Dodgers scoreless 
in the last three-and-a-half games. In 
1967 it was Carl Yastrzemski’s bat 
against Bob Gibson’s right arm. Yaz 
batted .400, but Gibson won three 
games as the St. Louis Cardinals beat 
the Red Sox in the Series. 

The next year, in which I was a col- 
lege senior, I focused far more of my 
attention on protesting U.S. in- 
volvement in the Vietnam War than I 
did on baseball. Denny McLain won 31 
games during the 1968 season to lead the 
Tigers into the Series against the Cardi- 
nals. But it was portly lefthander 
Mickey Lolich’s three victories that led 
Detroit to the World Championship. 

I got excited about baseball again in 
1969, because once more I had a rooting 
interest. I hated the New York Mets for 
having stolen Yankee glory. Living in 
New York City now, I had had my fill of 
reading about the *‘Miracle Mets,’” and 
seeing Shea Stadium packed while Yan- 
kee Stadium resembled a faded water- 
front tavern. 

The Mets were the luckiest team I’ve 
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ever seen, but I fully expected the Balti- 
more Orioles to thrash them in the 
Series. Don Buford hit Tom Seaver’s 
second pitch for a home run and the O’s 
won the first game, then the Mets the 
second, 2-1, on Jerry Koosman’s two- 
hitter. The third game had two unforget- 
table turning points, both created by 
Met centerfielder Tommie Agee. The 
Mets led 3-0 going into the fourth, but 
Baltimore had two on with two out. El- 
rod Hendricks lined a drive to left-cen- 
ter. Agee raced after it. At full speed, he 
backhanded the ball in the tip of his 
webbing. White showed in his glove like 
whipped cream atop coffee, but he held 
onto it. Then, in the seventh inning, the 
O’s had the bases loaded with one out 
when Paul Blair hit a shot to right-cen- 
ter. Agee seemed to have a track on the 
ball, but the wind kept blowing it away 
from him. At what seemed the last in- 
stant, Agee turned on the speed, dived 
and caught the ball just before he 
smashed into the ground and skidded 
across the warning track. Impossibly, 
the Mets won that third game. 

In game four Tom Seaver was leading 
1-0 in the ninth. Frank Robinson was on 
third when Brooks Robinson hit a low 
line drive to right-center. Ron Swo- 
boda, not known as a great defensive 
outfielder, charged in, flung himself at 
the sinking liner and backhanded the 
ball a few inches above the grass. 
Though the tying run scored, the Mets 
won in the tenth, 2-1. 

Koosman won the fifth and final 
game, and after the victory I remember 
walking down Sixth Avenue during a 
spontaneous demonstration. Each 
scrap of paper that fell on me was like a 
hammer pounding my heart. 

By 1970 I was a reporter working at 
LIFE Magazine. I covered the sports I'd 
spent my childhood watching, and met 
many of my heroes. A lot of illusions 
were scrapped. Up close, athletes were 
simply human beings with the same pet- 
tiness and problems I had. Having in- 
vested much of my life in the mythology 
of sports, I now wondered what the re- 
turn had been. 

The 1973 Mets-Oakland World Series 
was the first I covered, and I rooted for 
the people I’d met and liked, and against 
those who had caused me problems. I 
was able to appreciate good play on 
both sides, I couldn’t even work up a 
solid dislike for the Mets. Something 
truly wonderful seemed to have dis- 
appeared from my life and I mourned its 
loss, but figured that was the toll one 
paid for maturing. I knew the players. I 
knew too much. 

By 1975 I was a freelance writer 
working on my first novel. In September 
of that year I parted from the woman I'd 
been dating almost three years. I was 


depressed and worked only with great 
difficulty. Suddenly it was October 
again and the World Series was on at 
night. The Red Sox were playing the 
Reds. I sat alone in front of my 21-inch 
color Sony and watched; at first dis- 
passionately. Cincinnati won three of 
the first five games. Then came the 
famed sixth game that was cluttered 
with magnificence. The Sox fighting for 
survival. The Reds desperate to put 
them away. Red Sox pinch-hitter Bernie 
Carbo hit a towering three-run homer at 
Fenway Park to tie the score in the 
eighth. The Red Sox loaded the bases in 
the tenth with none out and couldn't 
score. The night passed in glorious 
spectacle. Once more all that mattered 
in my life was the game. In the 12th, Red 
Sox catcher Carlton Fisk pulled a ball 
down the leftfield line toward the Green 
Monster. If fair, it was gone. Fisk 
hopped up and down watching the ball 
and trying to influence its flight into fair 
territory, pleading with the fates, im- 
ploring the wind. Then, as the ball 
cleared the foul pole, he leaped high into 


“Inthe end, Carlton 
Fisk leaping into the 
air, bursting with joy, 
was all that mattered” 


the air, both arms flung upward in exhal- 
tation. He raced around the bases, each 
step a celebration, to be met at home 
plate by delirious teammates. 

Over and over NBC replayed his ec- 
static leap, over and over chills ran 
down my spine. The pain of my broken 
romance was forgotten. In the end, 
Carlton Fisk leaping into the air, burst- 
ing with joy, was all that mattered. 

If that game had not been so memo- 
rable the seventh would be considered a 
classic. With two out in the ninth, Joe 
Morgan blooped a hit into center and the 
Reds held on to win 4-3. I felt the real 
winner in the Series was me. I had redis- 
covered an old and reliable love. 

I followed the Yankees game by game 
through the 1976 season. Maybe be- 
cause they were contenders again. I pre- 
fer to believe I'd overcome my matu- 
rity. Chris Chambliss’ pennant-winning 
homer off Mark Littell in the bottom of 
the ninth inning reminded me of 
Mantle’s gamer off Schultz. Times had 
changed, though. For this game I was 
sitting one row behind the visitors’ dug- 
out. 

I followed the Series to Cincinnati. As 
a professional writer I had access to 
media facilities. I received all the press 
handouts and souvenirs. I also got to 
spend time in the great NBC ‘‘hospi- 
tality’’ tent in the parking lot beneath 


Riverfront Stadium, nibbling shrimp 
cocktails alongside Curt Gowdy and 
Tony Kubek. But I didn’t tarry there, 
because tents in parking lots are not for 
fans and I realized then I was still first a 
fan. 

In the first inning Joe Morgan hit a 
home run, and it soon became apparent 
that the Yankees did not belong on the 
same artificial turf with the Big Red Ma- 
chine. I caught a cold in Cincinnati, and 
it was so bad I allowed my friends to use 
my Yankee Stadium tickets as I 
watched the games on television. The 
fact that the Yankees were being over- 
powered and out-pitched may have 
made my cold worse. The Reds won in 
four straight. 

Last year was difficult. I disliked the 
Yankees because I saw them as acollec- 
tion of mercenaries; I loved them be- 
cause I’ve always loved them. Reggie 
Jackson was the center of my dis- 
content. While at L/FE I'd had an argu- 
ment with him. I was doing a piece on 
Vida Blue and Jackson threatened to 
keep Blue from speaking to me unless 
the magazine paid the young pitcher a 
fee. Vida entertained no such notions 
and was kind and cordial. So Jackson 
was no favorite of mine. 

The slick but colorless Los Angeles 
Dodgers were the opposition, and I 
watched every game on television, In 
the sixth and deciding game, Reggie 
Jackson’s second home run forced me 
to examine my feelings. No matter how 
I disliked the man, I loved the drama he 
was providing. And I suddenly realized 
that ballplayers in the World Series are 
competing against history as much as 
they are competing against each other. 
The play itself transcends the moment. 
The thrill of Jackson’s performance un- 
der pressure is permanent. We only wit- 
ness a few extraordinary events in our 
lifetime that become memories we carry 
forever. They are emotional tape re- 
corders, able to be replayed without 
end. So I will always feel 1955 is in- 
complete. I will always feel hollow in- 
side at the thought of the 1969 Mets. 
And 1977 will always warm me. 

It no longer matters to me which 
teams compete in October. My love af- 
fair with the World Series endures 
above all. I am a fan of grace and skill 
under pressure. Jackson the ballplayer 
had imploded my feelings about Jack- 
son the man. I'd forgotten they were 
two different people. The Jackson I pre- 
fer lives in a mystical world inhabited by 
chaw-chewing Nellie Fox and coquett- 
ish Bobby Shantz and Big Klu and dash- 
ing Luis Aparicio perpetually going for 
one more base. 

By the time Jackson came up for his 
final at-bat, the game was well beyond 
the Dodgers’ grasp. I tried to remember 
how I had been sitting when he hit his 
first two home runs. I couldn’t remem- 
ber, but it happened not to matter. @ 
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Grand Prix racings 
honky-tonk bash 


In Grand Prix racing—American style— 
cars are faster at Watkins Glen, 
but the ‘institutions of some delicacy” at Long Beach 
give this high-powered sport spectacle 
an earthy style all its own 


by BARRY FARRELL 
Photographs by KEVIN FITZGERALD 


onnoisseurs of Formula | racing 

have yet to be persuaded that the 

Long Beach Grand Prix is an en- 

tirely serious event. They'd sooner 
be in Sweden for the Anderstorp, or 
Brazil for the Interlagos, and of the two 
American races on the Grand Prix cir- 
cuit, they much prefer the venerable 
Watkins Glen, where times tend to be 
faster and winners harder to predict. 
Long Beach, they say, is a race for Fer- 
raris, and indeed Ferraris have taken 
the pole in two of the three Long Beach 
Grand Prixs and won two, including the 
last with Carlos Reutemann of Argen- 
tina at the wheel. 

But there is more to a race than the 
mere fact of racing, and without having 
produced much in the way of finish-line 
drama in its first three runnings, the 
Long Beach Grand Prix has established 
itself as a classic spectacle of high-pow- 
ered sport in America. It’s a big and 
brassy three-day bash, with all the 
glamor of Formula | racing and all the 
groovy spirit of Southern California 
having fun. While its impact as an event 
has so far outstripped its interest as a 
competition, that is only to say that the 
excitement of being in Long Beach for 
the races does not depend on who gets 
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the checkered flag. If dazzling spring 
sunshine, soft ocean breezes, crowds of 
beautiful women, and the stunning sight 
and sound of Formula | cars tearing 
through the streets of a city are not 
enough for you, get thee to Watkins 
Glen. 

Downtown Long Beach is sacred turf 
to anyone who ever pulled liberty there, 
and many were appalled when plans for 
the race were first announced. Beer 
halls and dirty-book stores and after- 
noon hotels are institutions of some 
delicacy, and there was reason to fear 
for their well-being under the glare of 
attention the race was sure to bring. The 
course had been plotted to twist through 
streets historically reserved for the pur- 
suit of carnal pleasures—to swing out 
along the harbor, then wind back past 
the tattoo parlors and taverns on Sea- 
side Way before shooting up the Pine 
Avenue hill to Ocean Boulevard, where 
a hard right would send the world’s fast- 
est drivers screaming past some of the 
West’s slowest walkers, plying their 
trade on sunny sidewalks, Long Beach 
style. 

But instead of destroying the old turf, 
the race has given it a new excuse for 
carrying on in the shadow of the city’s 
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new convention center, a $51-million 
development that in a town less soulful 
than Long Beach would have been cur- 
tains for honky-tonk neighbors, any- 


how. Ringed by the raceway, the old . 


taverns and hotels are at the center of a 
three-day carnival that this year brought 
at least 100,000 people out for the race— 
many of them, it seemed, the kind of 
good-times folks that downtown Long 
Beach has always made welcome. Al- 
though the race played hell with some 
people’s profits and other people's 
nerves, most local businesses thrived 
on the crowds. For while the race rede- 
fined the heart of the city, the city im- 
posed a sane perspective on the race. 
You could glance across the street from 
the finish line at the very momenta pack 
of cars went howling past and observe a 
solitary man buy aticket to see the day’s 
first showing of Night Duty Nurses. 


**Audacity’’ was the word Autocar 
magazine chose to describe Monaco’s 
bid for its first Grand Prix in 1928, and 
audacity still comes close to describing 
the effect of a Formula | race through 
city streets. On a circuit designed for 
racing, these cars can quicken the pulse; 
in a city, they make the heart pound. 
The backdrop of cityscape so drasti- 
cally alters one’s perception of the 
speed the cars are making, that every 
maneuver seems laced with a different 
kind of daring than a circuit race re- 
quires. One thinks of movie chases, of 
getaway cars. The shell-shocking roar 
of the engines is utterly convincing 
when heard in a city’s echoing canyons, 
and the sight of a Grand Prix driver pow- 
ering into a turn vividly shocks the eye 
when it’s the same turn one takes stroll- 


ing to the movies. 

Ferraris do well at Long Beach be- 
cause they can be bullied hard and still 
respond to the manhandling required to 
steer through the 12 turns on this 2.02- 
mile course, keeping traction on sur- 
faces almost as random as those of any 
city. With two fast straightaways linked 
by sets of uphill and downhill turns, it’s 
a good test for cars as well as drivers. 
This year’s winner, Carlos Reutemann, 
went off-course at the first turn the last 
two years, and Italy's Vittorio Bram- 
billa had to return to Long Beach for a 
third time before completing a single 
lap. 

The drivers—winners and losers 
alike—will tell you that to appreciate 
fully how a motor race is won you must 
take into account not only their heroics, 
but also the dedication of the chemists 
back in their labs, the vision of engi- 
neers toiling in sealed garages, the syn- 
chronous fellows working in the pits. 
You must contemplate the miseries of 
the gearbox as well as the mad concen- 
tration of the driver until you arrive at a 


level of consciousness where man and 
machine are perceived as a merged 
force. This is not easy at Long Beach. 

At Long Beach it seems wiser to drop 
in for a beer at Mac’s 413 Club and leta 
lap or two slip by in the good company 
of the international motorsports press, a 
fine clique of fast talkers with arcane 
things to say. Or youcan go up toa roof- 
top bar and look down on the whole 
pretty picture—the suntanned crowd 
cheering a blur of brightwork. You can 
see the race to great advantage by am- 
bling out past the lagoon to the seaside 
straightaway, where the cars hit speeds 
close to 180 miles an hour; then you can 
go back past the paddock to the foot of 
Linden Avenue, where cars whipping 
over the sharp right turn at the top of the 
hill look like twitchy rockets, held to 
earth only by the strength of their driv- 
ers. And if, after drinking it all in, you 
frankly don’t care if it’s Gilles Ville- 
neuve or Carlos Reutemann in the first 
Ferrari across the finish line, you can 
still catch Night Duty Nurses before the 
sun goes down. | 
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THE LONG ROAD BACK FOR 
JEFFERSON STREET JOE 


When Joe Gilliam, once the 


flamboyant quarterback of the Pittsburgh Steelers, 
was benched, he turned to drugs. 

Now, after a torturous plunge into self-degradation, 

he is battling to recapture his squandered greatness 


t one end of a scraggly junior 

high-school athletic field half an 

hour up the Allegheny Valley 

from the Pittsburgh Steelers’ 
Three Rivers Stadium, a Little League 
baseball team practices on this hot June 
evening. At the other end of the field, 
former Steeler star quarterback Joe 
Gilliam passes to his WolfPak team- 
mates as they prepare for the season 
opener against the Scranton North 
Eastern Stars two weeks away. The Pak 
(acronym for Pittsburgh, Allegheny- 
Kiski Valley) is a member of the new 
seven-team Atlantic Football Confer- 
ence. And Gilliam is either a burnt-out 
case, a drug addict going through the 
motions of reform, or a formidable 27- 
year-old athlete who has visited hell and 
could be fashioning a dramatic sports 
comeback. 

After joining the Steelers in 1972 as 
their first black quarterback, ‘‘Jefferson 
Street’’ Joe became the starter in °74. 
He led them through an unbeaten exhi- 
bition season and had them 4-1-1 in 
regular-season play when he was sud- 
denly replaced by Terry Bradshaw. 
During that season, Gilliam set a single- 
game Steeler completion record, made 
more than $100,000 and received racist 
death threats. By 1975 he was nailed to 
the bench and on his way to an $800-a- 
week heroin habit. And in 1976 Gilliam 
was out of football and into the limbo of 
addiction, a young man who once had it 
all and within two years was in a ter- 
rifying descent that would leave him 
broke, with a police record and branded 
by the press as a bum risk, a pariah to 
NFL teams. 

So the pressure on Gilliam last June 
was intense. Only a month earlier, Ear- 
nest Reese of the Atlanta Journal-Con- 
stitution had written: ‘‘Although some 
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try to wish the subject away by ignoring 
it, there can be no denial that Gilliam is 
seriously addicted to drugs—still.’’ At 
that time Gilliam was gainfully em- 
ployed at, North American Fencing 
Corp., which owns the Pak. 

Does he or doesn’t he, people won- 
der, watching for signs that have noth- 
ing to do with Clairol, and have every- 
thing to do with whether a dope fiend 
can stay off the stuff long enough to re- 
member how to throw a football. And 
there are family back in Nashville who 
several times in the past have seen Gil- 
liam promise and fall, their hopes plum- 
meting with him. 

On this evening, however, the pres- 
sure of past and present seems to rest 
lightly on Gilliam (who pronounces his 
name GIL-lum). He looks fit and clear- 
eyed, loose and even jaunty in a blue 
baseball cap perched on a neat Afro and 
shorts that reveal stork legs. His upper 
body is muscled from weight lifting and 
he is 15 pounds heavier than during his 
Steeler days when he was tomato-stake 
thin at 6 feet 2, 170. An hour before 
practice started, he had been first on the 
field, playing catch with me and my 
middle-age fantasies, and during my fre- 
quent breathers talking about the way 
back that led him to this valley. 

“The only thing that can convince 
people is time,’’ he says, drawing out 
the word and repeating it. ‘‘Time. Till 
they know you’re clean like I know I 
been for a year. Like now I know my 
parents have more and more confidence 
in me. So far the reception here has been 
SO positive it’s incredible. Not just here, 
everywhere, people super positive. I 
say to myself, ‘Hey, Joey, you gotta 
check it out cause surely all those 
people aren’t sincere, but maybe most 
are.’ Bob Baker, who owns the team 


and the fencing company, he ain’t 
jumpin’ to no conclusions, he’s 
watchin’ me work on his PR and on the 
field, right there with me every day. It’s 
business, my name and all, sure. But we 
also dug each other very fast, every- 
thing in the open and on the level.”’ 

He turns the ball in his hand, not an 
NEL ball, acollege ball, longer and thin- 
ner. 
‘I’ve been blessed by the expe- 
rience,’ he continues. *‘ Blessed be- 
cause during all that snortin’ and 
shootin’ I could’ve got hepatitis, which 
I never did, could’ve OD’d, and never 
did, could’ve been blinded in a car 
wreck that left this big scar over my eye, 
but wasn’t. I was messing around 
people who could’ve cut my throat or 
anything else. And it didn’t happen. 

‘‘T also was blessed because He didn’t 
take away my talent. He let me get big- 
ger, stronger, quicker. I played my last 
pro game at 24 and I’m just now devel- 
oping at 27. If you took all the off-season 
conditioning I did in four seasons with 
the Steelers and put ’em in a bucket, it 
wouldn’t add up to the work I’ve done in 
the last four months. I'm not braggin’. 
What I’m doin’ is what I’m doin’, and 
what’s happenin’ to me is happenin’, no 
matter what somebody writes in a news- 
paper.” 

What’s happening during practice is 
that his passes fly in a tight spiral, and on 
long passes the ball keeps going after the 
trajectory seems spent. It’s a problem 
for some of the receivers, who are not 
yet used to such powerful throws. Gil- 
liam shouts encouragement, slaps 
backs, moans, ‘‘Oh Jesus,’’ when a gor- 
geous throw is dropped 50 yards out. He 
drops back quickly from the center, 
practicing eye and head fakes, concen- 
trating on making the ball ‘‘catchable”’ 
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as opposed to Steeler days when he 
threw it so heavily that receivers were in 
danger of being maimed. 

The timing is obviously off. Those in- 
timate understandings between passer 
and receiver, like lovers’ exchanged 
looks explaining everything, are lack- 
ing. The team has been practicing for 
less than a month and only three eve- 
nings a week. The Pak are workingmen 
holding down full-time jobs and playing 
football for nothing because it is some- 
thing they love and because each nur- 
tures an improbable dream that one day 
he will make it to the NFL. 


Pak head coach Terry Henne says: 
“Let's face it—we’re not the NFL but 
we're not sandlot.’’ Henne, an adjuster 
for the Port Authority of Allegheny 
County, formerly coached the semipro 
Pittsburgh Ironmen which became the 
nucleus of the Pak. *‘I’ve got a dozen 
players who could go in the NFL right 
now,”’ he continues. “‘Some kids needa 
year or two of seasoning after they leave 
college, and a league like this can give it 
to them. We’ve got some fine coaches, 
like Hubie Bryant, who played with the 
Steelers and Patriots. 

“Joe Gilliam is better than half the 
quarterbacks in the NFL right now. 
With the Steelers he tended to put the 
ball up for grabs. I personally don’t 
think at the time that Pittsburgh, the city 
and the team, was ready for a black 
quarterback. But Joe was also very pre- 
dictable, passing three out of four 
downs, using few audibles, not check- 
ing off at the line. He’s calmed down 
now, more interested in reading de- 
fenses, and he gives 110 percent. But we 
have 44 other good, coachable ath- 
letes.”’ 

The Pak, featuring several ex-pros, is 
made up mostly of ex-high school and 
college players. For these men, Gilliam 
is a precious commodity. He owns a Su- 
per Bowl ring and a name that can at- 


tract crowds and scouts. Patrick (Pretty 
Boy) Dougan is a 6-4, 245-pound of- 
fensive tackle, who was so intent on 
making the Ironmen practices in 1976 
that he skipped National Guard meet- 
ings and was yanked into the Army fora 
year and a half. 

**Everybody out here has the all- 
American dream of making it to the 
NFL,” says Dougan, watching Gilliam 
hand off to his running backs. ‘*You 
look at some and know they're dream- 
ers who can’t make it if they live to be 
100. But they’re trying. Just like Joe. I 
admire him. Joe’s a rookie in this league 
and it’s really gonna be disheartening 
for him sometimes. He’s seeing it now, 
the receivers right there and the ball 


“I’m trying to get it together,’’ says Gil- 
liam, whose NFL background attracted 
fans and pro scouts to WolfPak games. 


bouncing off them. But it’s a privilege to 
play with him. He’s gonna be playing 
someplace next year, and it won’t be 
with us.” 

Gilliam quarterbacks the entire three- 
hour practice because reserve signal 
caller Jim Bulger, a scrambler from 
Notre Dame, is stuck at his job. Gilliam 
throws a few hundred passes and runs 
his tail off, and has enough left for laps at 
the end as night pours into the valley 
and darkens the unlit field. At the end, 
he lays stretched out on a bench, a tired 
football player who is pleased to be one 
again. 


Gilliam lives in a small room in 
Barker’s Motel in Springdale. The town 
is also the home of North American 
Fencing, which pays him $200 a week as 
a sales trainee and public-relations as- 
set. He is the first permanent black resi- 
dent at Barker’s, which has a seven-foot 
TV screen that will rebroadcast all 
WolfPak home games, night contests 
that will run through the summer. 

When Gilliam had his first meal at 
Barker’s, a bar patron asked the own- 
ers, **Who’s the nigger?’> Now Gilliam 


is a local attraction, an exotic alien in 
the clannish, sliver of a town jammed 
between the green hills on the west bank 
of the Allegheny River and, on the east, 
Route 28, the railroad tracks, the facto- 
ries and the river. There are rows of 
little frame houses a yard apart, whose 
hardworking residents believe in God, 
family, the flag and football. At night, 
Barker’s Lions Den Lounge is crowded 
with thirsty men whose lifelong pre- 
occupation is sports. 

Gilliam and I are having steaks there 
after practice. He toys with a glass of 
wine, is deadly serious with the steak, 
salad, bread and fries. Junkies don’t 
care about food; Gilliam cares. He 
knows that my son, only a year younger 
than he, ran the same heroin route he 
did and made it back. So we share a cer- 
tain amount of drug knowledge as we 
talk. And | am checking him out against 
things I learned during five long years of 
trauma in my own family. Gilliam’s eyes 
are clear but sometimes wince in an ad- 
dict’s reflex that persists after the habit 
ends, as if some old pain is asserting it- 
self. When was the pain the worst? 

*“Week before Christmas, 1976,”” he 
says. ‘I was layin’ up in jail in Nash- 
ville, busted for heroin possession. 
Kickin’ cold turkey. And every hour on 
the hour all I hear on radio and TV is, 
‘Joe Gilliam, addict.’ | thought about 
my wife and baby, my daddy, my 
mama, kid sister Kim, and what it meant 
to them because this was the first time 
the drug thing was really out in public. 
Out of the bag, everybody knows now. 
My reaction was I didn’t want to live 
anymore. What am I gonna say to them, 
how are they gonna live it down? Guy in 
the next cell yellin’, ‘What say, Junkie 
Joe, down with us bums now, ain’t 
you?’ I said to myself, ‘I’m gonna get it 
together or I’m goin’ out of this world 
ass backwards.’ ” 

That was only a year and a half ago 
and he had obviously come a long, 
lonely way across those moonscapes of 
the mind and spirit that junkies know 
too well. They also know that cleaning 
up only begins their struggle and the real 
testing starts where the shot and the 
snort leave off. How is he handling his 
second-class status after having held a 
first-class ticket for years? 

‘‘l wake up every morning in my 
room feelin’ good,” he says. *“*Even 
though I don’t have any material things 
except the clothes on my back, I’m still 
happy. I have to look at things properly 
every day; there is no room for me to 
make errors, get down on myself. There 
was plenty of temptation this past year 
and I almost fell. But now that I feel 
healthy and together, I see that so many 
good things can happen. They may not. 
But I know I’ve tried to get there and 
there’s no goin’ back to where I was. I 
park my realities, even when they ain’t 
pretty, right at my own door. Lots of 
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people aren’t ready for that, addicts or 
not. There’s a dope-fiend attitude that 
has nothing to do with drugs at all where 
people shoot up in their brains—lyin’, 
hustlin’, connin’, connivin’. But there’s 
no shammin’ of myself anymore, so I 
can’t sham anybody else. 

“Tm just getting to a level of aware- 
ness about myself and faith in God that 
has nothing to do with drugs. Startin’ to 
understand how much I don’t know, 
and how much I'll never know but have 
to take on faith. It helps keep things in 
perspective. I do know that everything 
that happened to me is on me. Ain’t no- 
body done nothing to me. If it came 
down wrong, it was because Joey didn’t 
handle what happened.” 

What about the press that sometimes 
has not been kind and often has been 
inaccurate in stories about Gilliam? In 
that Journal-Constitution story of May 
6, the reporter wrote that ‘‘despite being 
hopeful, Gilliam’s father is skeptical 
that his son can make it back.” 

“I know my old man wouldn’t have 
said that,’’ he says. ‘‘We talk on the 
phone all the time. He was largely re- 
sponsible for me getting it all together 
again because I seen what I was doin’ 
was killing him. It was realizing, 
“You're not just knocking off your life, 
Joey—you’re killing a good man.’ But 
that’s on reporters indulging in their 
own lunacy. I don’t want any part of 
that.”” 

What is the real story? How did a ca- 
reer initially so right go so wrong? And 
where might it go from here? Gilliam’s 
account begins with a skinny kid, long 
on IQ, growing up around Tennessee 
State University where his father was a 
widely respected teacher and assistant 
football coach. 

‘*My background was solid,’”’ he 
says. ‘‘My father’s a strong, good man, 
my mama’s a strong, good woman. I 
loved my brother and sisters, and they 
loved me. I had some problems growin’ 
up because I was always littler than 
other kids, not strong, not so fast. Used 
to get whipped and I always felt I had to 
prove myself. ‘Specially in high school 
trying to make the football team. I was 
Joe Gilliam Senior’s son, so they figured 
I had an edge. My family was always a 
refuge when I was down, though, and 
my dad stayed on my case even if he had 
to whip my butt. There’s no excuses for 
me in my family.” 

Gilliam carried an outstanding high 
school record to TSU, where quar- 
terback Eldridge Dickey had just wound 
up a college career that would carry him 
into the pros. But no black quarterback 
had established himself in the NFL at 
that time (only James Harris has since 
then). Dickey drifted out of the league. 
Gilliam had to overcome his own in- 


securities and the coach’s-little-boy 
stigma at TSU. A SPORT quote from 
his father in 1972, when Joe was a 
Steeler rookie and the elder Gilliam still 
trusted the media enough to talk, is 
meaningful in the light of what would 
happen in Pittsburgh. 

‘‘Joey’s always been intense,”’ his fa- 
ther said. *‘Even as a little child. His 
sophomore year at TSU, he was fighting 
for a regular position and struggling with 
himself so hard he wasn’t playing well. 
As soon as he was assured the job was 
his, he changed overnight. We lost one 
game in two years after he got straight- 
ened out.”’ 

Gilliam rode high at TSU, “‘blessed”’ 
as he says, with fine receivers, and 
coach John Merritt tagged him Jefferson 
Street Joe after Broadway Joe Namath. 
Jefferson St. was the main drag through 
the TSU campus, and the two Joes 
shared a common ailment—bum 
knees—and the uncommon ability to 
sling a football hard and true. 

Gilliam married in his junior year, de- 
spite his parents’ objection that he was 
too young. He and his wife Beverly had 
a daughter, Joi Elaine, and Gilliam 
struggled to study, hold a job and be a 
star athlete. In his senior year, 30 hours 
short of a degree, he quit school after 
the Steelers picked him in the 11th 
round of the 1972 draft. Primed with a 
quarterback’s ego, Gilliam sulked at 
such a late pick, believing he was the 
best quarterback in the country. He saw 
limited service his first two years as a 
pro, and grew disillusioned. 

“‘T realized that 90 percent of the guys 
from my Tennessee team should have 
been up there playin’ pro, given their 
propers,”’ he said, raising his voice over 
the noise from the Lion’s Den Bar. 
“Race blocked them, sure. But not just 


Gilliam led the Steelers to four early-sea- 
son wins in 1974, but was benched when 
fans clamored for the popular Bradshaw. 


race. Also politics, who you know. I 
saw guys make All-Pro and knew they 
wouldn't have got no suit in Nashville. 
My old man would’ve run *em off the 
field. I was a young black kid, trying to 
decipher it all, but I just hadn’t been 
around enough. What did I do with all 
this knowledge? It jumbled my brain, 
that’s what it did.” 

He was sufficiently unjumbled on the 
football field in 1974 to take advantage 
of a sudden opening at the Steelers’ 
training camp. The NFL Players Asso- 
ciation was on strike and coach Chuck 
Noll had only a rookie quarterback in 
camp. He asked Gilliam to come in and, 
after conferring with the Association, 
Gilliam reported. By the time the strike 
ended, veteran Terry Bradshaw found 
himself a high-priced No. 2 quar- 
terback. Gilliam opened the season with 
a win over Baltimore, then tied Denver 
while setting a team completion record 
by hitting on 31 of 50 passes for 348 
yards. 

The club lost one, then reeled off 
three straight wins behind Gilliam. But 
trouble was brewing in various places— 
Pittsburgh, Nashville and inside Gil- 
liam’s head. Many Steeler fans wanted 
to see the blond Terry Bradshaw at 
quarterback no matter how many games 
the black Joe Gilliam won. In the bars, 
there was muttering about the pass- 
happy nigger. 

“There was no racism on the team,” 
Gilliam recalls. *‘But I was getting un- 
pleasant vibes from the fans, at games 
and on the streets. Came out of practice 
one day and somebody had smeared 
yellow and blue paint on my pretty new 
silver Benz. I just couldn’t understand 
it. Then the threatening letters started. I 
didn’t dig °em messin’ with my ride and 
threatening my life.” 

Gilliam says he could never sort out 
how much adverse reaction stemmed 
from race or from the hard-nosed Brad- 
shaw’s popularity. But he can pinpoint 
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one troublemaker—Joe Gilliam. The 
flamboyant Jefferson Street Joe had a 
lot of little demons prowling inside him, 
pricking his confidence, working on the 
smooth surface facade. 

**l was kind of embarrassed by who I 
was, really. It was all a little too much 
for me. I was too young. First-string 
quarterback at 24. I was even embar- 
rassed because I had a Mercedes, a 
pretty wife, a beautiful baby. I dressed 
good, had money in my pocket all the 
time. When I'd go back to Nashville, I 
didn’t want the guys I grew up with to 
think I thought I was better than they 
were. 

‘*But you would be surprised at what 
some of my people will do. Walk up to 
you and say, ‘You ain’t shit. You think 
you're something because you play 
football. Nigger, I can remember you 
when you was a little nothin’.’ I'd say, 
‘What you talkin’ abéut, man? You 
don’t even know me.” But it messed up 
my head. My way of thinkin’ at the time 
couldn’t deal with it. Now, I can. If I 
couldn’t, I'd still be doin’ dope back on 
Jefferson Street.” 

All these internal and external forces 
were coining to aclimax. The Pittsburgh 
Press polled readers on whom they 
wanted at quarterback. Anti-Gilliam 


Yahoo votes counted the same as 
thoughtful pro-Bradshaw ones, and 
Bradshaw won. Despite the fact that 
Gilliam was handing off much more of- 
ten than he passed, he was benched af- 
ter what proved to be his final NFL 
start, a 20-16 win over Cleveland in 
which he completed only five of 18 
passes. 

Joe Gordon, the forthright Steeler 
publicity director, had told me: ‘*Chuck 
Noll thought it was in the best interest of 
the team, that the Steelers couldn’t keep 
winning behind Joe’s game, throwing 
the ball so often. There was no other rap 
against him. He was a guy who hung 
tough when hurt and he was hurt a lot. 
He was the epitome of good behavior in 
1974, so dedicated and ambitious he 
would do nothing to jeopardize his ca- 
reer. Absolutely no drugs in the picture 
then. There’s no doubt in my mind he 
turned to drugs after the benching. He 
was so frustrated and at a loss to under- 
stand why he wasn’t playing.” 

It might have helped if a coach had 
explained the facts of Steeler life to Gil- 
liam, who says nobody did. He did not 
play at all in five of the last eight regular- 
season games, saw scant action in the 
other three (five for 14 passing), and 
watched the Super Bowl from the 
bench. 

“LT really hated it, man,” he says. ‘‘I 
thought things were really beginning to 


mesh on the offense, coordinating with 
the backs on play-action passes and all, 
learnin’ to build for the big play. And 
there I was sittin’ on the bench. It really 
hurt. I think the press distorted things, 
underplayed my performances. Like I 
was just a big arm running out on the 
field with no feet. But I’ ve got no resent- 
ment against Chuck Noll. I’m crazy 
about that man because he taught me so 
much. 

“It’s hard to explain what happened 
after the benching and the next year be- 
cause I don’t remember a lot. I was 
backing away from close relationships, 
even from guys like Franco Harris and 
from my wife. I was out after the foxes 
and put scars on her. 

‘The benching really only played a 
small part in my fall. It was my inability 
to deal with my feelings, to be aware 
what was important. Too young or 
whatever.’’ He stops and considers. *‘I 
don’t even want to blame age because 
since then I’ve met so many kids, 18, 19 
who are so together. Like my 17-year- 
old sister Kim. Just a tower of strength. 
Her faith in me helped hold the family 
together when I was a knucklehead. 
And it amazes me looking back now at 
kids I knew from Nashville, come from 
shit, broken homes, mother on welfare 
maybe, and they turned out pure, re- 
sponsible, dedicated. It’s all on you, 
man, nobody else.” 

Somebody at the bar sends over two 
glasses of wine. Gilliam, pleased at the 
compliment, mixes water with his wine 
like a priest at communion, explaining 
he likes to keep the head clear nowa- 
days, which means, he says, no smok- 
ing reefer. I ask for details on his addic- 
tion. Like most ex-addicts who are back 
into life, talking about addiction is like 
talking about death and the subject is 
avoided. Time has grown a thin layer of 
scar tissue over the memories of what 
he did to himself and to people who 
cared about him, and dredging up those 
days reopens the wounds. But he is real- 
ist enough to know that a public and a 
profession being asked to accept him 
back want the whole story. 

He began doing drugs, he says, in 
1975. There was nothing remarkable 
about his progression except that he 
was always buying the very best, which 
is the very worst for you when kicking 
time comes. Gilliam started with co- 
caine, and went on to speed, then her- 
oin, getting high in the beginning and not 
hurting, not realizing that the will inevi- 
tably was being gutted. The 1975 season 
started with some positive expectations 
and in the third game against Cleveland, 
Gilliam stepped in for Bradshaw and 
completed 11 of 15 for 221 yards and two 
touchdowns. He wasn’t shooting up 
yet, still could play with his sleeves 
rolled up, but people began noticing that 
something was off. He didn’t get in 
again until the season’s last game, 


against the Rams on December 20. He 
completed two of I1 passes for 24 yards 
and was intercepted twice. It was all 
over now. 

The Steelers charitably did not ex- 
plain the real reason they waived him in 
June, 1976, and the press also kept it 
quiet. Gilliam’s wife knew, though. 

*‘She covered my back,’ he says. 
“Kept it from my parents. I regret very 
much the things I subjected her to. She 
left with the baby at the end of that year. 
Damn, I don’t see how she stayed as 
long as she did. One thing I did do when 
I knew I was sliding was get her a job in 
the Nashville probation department 
through the sheriff who was a friend of 
mine. Now she works in the state legis- 
lature. We’re still separated.” 

In 1976 New Orleans Saints coach 
Hank Stram acquired him on waivers, 
but by now Gilliam was having trouble 
reading the dial of his watch much less a 
zone defense. Stram cut him in camp 
but promised another chance if he ever 
straightened out. Gilliam took his first 
drug arrest, swore to his family he was 
innocent, and discovered for the first 
time he had a jones after believing he 
was above addiction. 

‘“‘T was snorting 20 times a day. When 
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ajunkie on a needle would get a $25 bag, 
I'd have to have spoon. Seven hundred, 
$800 a week. I had a big old jar with 
coke, heroin and speedballs, carry it 
with me everywhere I went. After a 
while a hit didn’t bring a high, it just 
stopped you from feeling sick so you 
could function. I'd say, ‘Hey, Joey, this 
is not you, you're better than this.’ So I 
struggled. It whipped my butt ten, 15 
times. But I never let it smack me down 
to where I said, to hell with it, I ain’t 
gonna try to get on top of it. That’s one 
of the reasons I finally got on top.” 

I’m about to ask how when a voice 
interrupts. 

“Mr. Gilliam,’ says a male visitor, 
“there’s a helluva lot of people rootin’ 
for you around here. I want you to know 
that. I gota season ticket for my son and 
myself. There’s guys at the bar want 
your autograph, but they don’t want to 
bother you.”’ 

It is the man who sent over the wine, 
and I ask him about the acceptance Gil- 
liam is receiving now after having been 
pounced on by fans as a Steeler. 

‘It was his style,’’ the man says with 
refreshing Springdale candor. *‘No mat- 
ter what down he'd throw the goddamn 
long ball. No handoffs, no flare passes. 
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Always the bomb. Of course, you had a 
helluvaarm, Joe. But the defense would 
set back and wait for you.” 

Gilliam listens without comment. 

Then I raise the drug question, and 
the man says, *“‘Drugs? Joe’s all over 
that. You can’t put a guy down because 
of his past. Everybody has things that 
happened to them in their past, but that 
doesn’t mean nothing. I hate to say this, 
but you ain’t gonna be here long, Joe. 
No way aman of your caliber and brains 
can be stopped. You worked your way 
out of the past and now you can get right 
up to the top where you belong.” 

It’s too nice a moment to mar with 
more questions after the man shakes 
Gilliam’s hand and leaves. 


The next day, while Gilliam works 
out in the North American Fencing 
Corp. weight room, company president 
Bob Baker tells me: *‘When Hubie 
Bryant told me Joe was available, I was 
excited. At first I saw hiring him as a 
very quick way to get publicity to pro- 
mote the team and our fences. But there 
was a sort of chemistry. Joe kind of took 
to me and I kind of adopted the kid. We 
talked endlessly about drugs, every- 
thing. I wasn’t firm in my mind that an 
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ex-junkie could kick it. I still can’t feel 
confident with the pressures he goes 
through every day. I’m still scared he 
might tumble and Joe knows that.” 

Baker, Gilliam’s benefactor when he 
most needed one, at first seems a little 
too good to be true. But this owner, who 
gives 25 cents of each general-admis- 
sion ticket sold to local charities, grows 
on you. Although he has a personal 
management contract with Gilliam, 
Baker says, “‘If it came to an NFL team 
wanting him, I’d never stand in his way. 
And if some day I flick on the tube and 
see him playing for the Steelers or some- 
body—oh, wow—what that will mean 
to me inside.” 

How does Baker handle those gnaw- 
ing doubts about Gilliam and drugs? 

“‘Each morning I look him in the eye 
and ask, Joe, you clean?’’ Baker says. 
‘‘And each day he comes back a little 
different but the answer is always, 
‘Yes.’ I believe him. Do you?” 

I say that, given as muchas I know, I 
think Joe Gilliam is straight now. I head 
for the weight room, where Gilliam re- 
sumes the story of his incarceration in 
Nashville around Christmas, 1976. 

“‘T really hadn’t made up my mind to 
quit drugs even though I felt so bad 
about everything,’ he says. “‘My law- 
yer came up with going’ to Rubicon, a 
federal drug rehab facility in Burkeville, 
Va. Cold turkey, no methadone or 
nothin’. I wasn’t receptive to that at all. 
All I wanted was out to get me some 
more junk. But I went. And it wasn’t 
very pretty. I’m a strong believer in the 
program now. But then I wasn’t ready. 
They work on your mind, making you 
look at yourself through other people’s 
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eyes. After a while you run scared from 
what you hear and then you try to un- 
derstand that what the other people are 
saying about you is true. It was rough. 

**So I'd run off. It was a terrible win- 
ter and I'd be out in the snow, no coat. 
tennis shoes on, two, three pairs of 
pants. I'd scrounge dope, sleep in bus 
stations, once in a doorway. The magni- 
tude of my fall from somethin’ to nothin’ 
made things worse. I didn’t even want 
to look in a mirror, avoided them. I said, 
“Man, you've hit rock bottom.’ Then I'd 
go back to Rubicon and after a while I 
stayed.” 

He pauses. ‘‘So I finally cleaned up 
the drugs at Rubicon. But I remember 
Irving Willis, who had been the director 
when I was there, later told me, ‘Hey, 
man, you clean, you kicked the habit, 
but you ain’t even begun to deal with all 
the things you have to deal with.’ 

“He was right, because back then I 
was constantly kickin’ myself: ‘The hell 
with you, Joey, you ain’t shit. How 
could you blow everything, that beauti- 
ful woman, your baby, all that money? 
The little kids that looked up to you, 
think of all the people you hurt.’ See, I 
had to get on top of that and say, ‘Hey, 
you paid enough, you lost everything 
you had—love, trust, truth all de- 
stroyed. Why you still kickin’ yourself 
in the ass for?’ It took a long time to get 
on top of that, learnin’ for me to go to 
likin’ me again. Then start a positive 
life.”” 

Looking at Gilliam as he spoke, it was 
hard to believe that the confident man 
calmly reciting his story had passed 
through that crucible little more than a 
year earlier. Could he be running a 
hype? If he is—and I doubt it—then give 
him an Oscar, an Emmy and the Quar- 
terback Fake Award of the Year. 

Stram kept his promise of another 
tryout in July, 1977. Gilliam says he 
went to camp pig fat at 195 after the 
Rubicon diet and hurting from a series 
of illnesses and injuries, including a torn 
Achilles tendon. His head still wasn’t on 
completely straight and everything 
added up to missing practices, passing 
witha sore arm, performing erratically. 

‘**Hank told me he had to let me go 
because people were always on his case 
when I missed practice,’’ Gilliam re- 
calls. ‘He was catching the brunt of it 
and it was too hot for him. Maybe in his 
heart he thought I was messin’ around, 
but he didn’t say that to me. Looking 
back, I think what else could the Saints 
have thought the way I was then.” 

Gilliam returned to TSU to help out in 
the football program. As his confidence 
grew, he started to get back in shape in 
case another chance came, throwing to 
anybody who wanted to catch. Eventu- 
ally he would knock on stadium doors in 
Dallas and Cleveland. But his rep was 
too bad and it wasn’t helped by an arrest 
in Nashville last January for the shot- 


gun-armed robbery of a teenager for 70 
cents or so. 

**My name was hot,” he explains. *‘I 
never did no robbin’ no how. In 1976 I 
got caught with dope and with a pistol 
which I carried then because I was trav- 
elin’ with money around some dan- 
gerous people. But I’d never take 
nothin’ from nobody. Even when things 
were real bad, I’d scheme, connive, but 
I never had to rob because if I couldn't 
make it out, friends would give it to me 
for nothing rather than leave me hope- 
less. I didn’t have to do what the aver- 
age dope fiend did.” 

Gilliam is hungry. I would hate to pay 
his training-table tab. We go to Barker’s 


for steaks and a man there, broad-faced 
and looking a little like Archie Bunker 
with more hair, comes over to talk foot- 
ball. He winds up talking about a bigger 
game. The man has worked at a tough 
factory job for 27 years and looks tough 
but he is not a tough guy underneath. 
When he learns that my son and Gilliam 
have shared the same problem, he says 
his son had a problem, too. *‘I worked a 
long time trying to raise my family the 
right way,”’ he says. “‘But I began to 
notice that my son was acting funny, 
and when I was pretty sure he’d been 
using drugs, I asked him about it. In- 
stead of talkin’ straight to me, he gave 
me some lip. I slapped him across the 
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room, told him to get out. I went to work 
the next day and I was standin’ there in 
my spot and I just broke out cryin’. The 
guy next to me asks what’s wrong. And 
I couldn't tell him. Just couldn't. 

“T said, ‘I’m sick, I got stomach pains 
you wouldn’t believe.’ | went home and 
stayed in bed for two days. This wasn’t 
me and my son anymore. It was me and 
a stranger.” 

Gilliam listens as the man and | talk 
about fathers and sons, what each does 
to the other, and what happens when 
drugs drop in, the anxieties that persist 
when the drugs seem to be over and a 
father tries to believe in his son again 
and the son looks for a way back to a 
place he hasn’t been to in a long time. 
The man’s son has straightened out, has 
finished school and has a good job. Mine 
is a musician, with a beautiful wife and 
baby. When the man and I finish our 
private talk, Gilliam says: *‘ Listening to 
you guys was good. Gonna help me do 
some more soul searchin’. Lookin’ at 
the situation with my daddy, what he’s 
still feelin’. It’s really something. We all 
come from different backgrounds to the 
same place this day, and sharin’ the 
same experience. It’s kinda sad and 
ironic that this is our common bond.” 
He stops and then smiles. ‘*But it really 


ain’t sad—'cause it’s over.” 


Opening game against the Scranton 
Stars two weeks later is played in rain, 
yet the stadium fills to capacity. Joe Gil- 
liam, 44 teammates, seven coaches and 
assorted handlers share a dressing room 
in which there is one urinal and no lock- 
ers. Gilliam makes no comment. He has 
a special problem this night. The pre- 
vious day, he was indicted in Nashville 
ona 1976 drug charge at the same time a 
grand jury was dropping that armed rob- 
bery case for lack of evidence. A week 
earlier he had been placed on two years’ 
probation for gun/pot possession. But 
when the announcer says, “‘Let’s wel- 
come back to Pittsburgh quarterback 
Joe Gilliam,’ the soggy stands come 
alive. 

Gilliam hits on his first five passes, 
mostly flares and look-ins. But two 
beautifully thrown long passes are 
dropped, the running game goes no 
place and a field-goal attempt is flubbed. 
In the second quarter, though, Gilliam 
gets good blocking, which gives his re- 
ceivers time to find the seams in the 
Scranton zone defense. The few times 
his blocking does break down, Gilliam 
nimbly abandons the pocket and gets 
the ball away. Finally he drops far back 
and rifles a 40-yarder through a defense- 
man’s upraised hands for a touchdown. 
It is Gilliam’s first TD pass in a long, 
long while. 


A few minutes later, Gilliam, mixing 
passes and handoffs, engineers a 50- 
yard touchdown drive. Receivers are 
still dropping some catchable passes 
and Gilliam throws a few bad ones, but 
the Pak game starts coming together, 
and scores again. By the fourth period, 
Gilliam is on the sidelines, signing auto- 
graphs by the dozen, and his backup, 
Bulger, is drawing cheers as he directs 
two more touchdown drives. The game 
ends 36-8 and I hear a fan say, ** Nothing 
can stop him—if he keeps that monkey 
off his back.’’ Gilliam has completed 17 
of 33 passes for 238 yards and two TDs. 

Afterward there’s a big bash at 
Barker's to watch a TV rerun of the 
game, thena party at the Ramada Inn. 

Next morning, Barker's restaurant is 
closed, but the owner is cooking break- 
fast for Gilliam and his father, who had 
slipped into town, avoiding the press. I 
ask if we could talk, and he smiles and 
says, “Thanks but I prefer not to.” 

Joe says that at 7 that morning, he 
awakened to find his father in his room, 
stuffing dirty clothes into a laundry bag. 
‘*My mama had told him to make sure I 
was keepin’ my clothes clean,”’ Gilliam 
says. ‘He was gonna take it to the laun- 
dromat here. Can you imagine that man 
doin’ that?” 

NFL scouts had reportedly been at 
the game, but Gilliam is unimpressed. 

‘“‘T take that in my stride,’ he says. 
‘The way I feel is I’m gonna continue to 
be positive and productive no matter 
what happens.” 

His father is smiling. Although he pre- 
fers not to talk, his face says a great 
deal. When you know what went into 
the story it tells, you hope very much 
that nothing happens in the future to 
change that smile. 


As SPORT went to press in early Au- 
gust, Joe Gilliam—having led the Pak 
to a5-1 record—suddenly quit the team, 
leaving Springdale and all his belong- 
ings behind. Attitudinal problems had 
apparently been brewing for weeks, 
with Gilliam at odds with coach Henne 
over tactics. Owner Baker referred to 
“confusion in the huddle’ during the 
team’s first loss. 

‘*He just wasn't following game 
plans,’’ Baker said. ‘‘ He was no longer 
the positive Joe Gilliam we'd known.” 

Defensive end Jim Chapas, a high- 
school principal and veteran semipro 
player, said, ‘‘The team has supported 
Joe all along, and we still care about 
and support him. But I think he wanted 
to show his wares to the scouts, because 
he increasingly put the ball up in the air 
at the expense of the running game. I 
don't think drugs are involved—that 
hasn't come up at all.” 

Only Joe Gilliam knows which way he 
is headed. But the potential ‘‘comeback 
story of the year’ has, sadly, appar- 
ently lost its potential. a 
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MIKE BARNES: 
Spirit of the Colts 


The Baltimore Colts’ defensive tackle 
prefers his rush line's former nickname, “Looney Tunes,” 
to the current “Sack Pack” because he “hates all this macho crap.” 
But you'd never know it by his persistent, punishing All-Pro play 


he children line up for the 40-yard 

dash. There are four of them left 

in this, the last heat. Next to the 

finish line are two mammoth fig- 
ures—Joe Ehrmann and Mike Barnes, 
the Baltimore Colts’ defensive tackles. 
Barnes drops a flag, and at the starting 
line Baltimore mayor Donald Schaefer 
yells, ‘‘Go,’’ and the kids start to race. 
It is only when they start moving that 
you notice something odd—one of them 
seems slightly dazed and veers off a bit. 
Another is yelling happily though he is 
dead last. Two boys finally hit the finish 
line and Barnes hugs both of them in his 
huge arms. 

‘This is it,’’ he says. ‘‘Two winners. 
Now you'll have to race to see who’ ll be 
the champion.” 

The two boys, both retarded, look up 
at Barnes and giggle. They are truly 
beautiful kids. Ehrmann comes over 
and pats them on their heads. 

‘“‘Let’s go back down to the starting 
line,» Ehrmann says. They nod happily 
and follow him. 

‘*What spirit,”” Mike Barnes says. 
“‘They’re like God’s children. If we 
could have that kind of spirit on the 
Colts all the time, that kind of en- 
thusiasm. . . I know that sounds corny, 
but they really abandon themselves. 
Give it all.” 

The two boys, one dark-haired, one 
blond, line up and dash again. The blond 
wins easily, turning as he crosses the 
finish line to look for his friend and ask- 
ing, “‘Who won? Who won?” 

Barnes is obviously moved, and Ehr- 
mann puts his arms around the two boys 
and says, ‘‘You both won. You did 
great.”” 

The boys scream with delight and hug 
one another. 

Barnes smiles and walks toward the 
trophy stand, saying, ‘‘These Special 


by ROBERT WARD 


Olympics are terrific. They call these 
kids retarded, but look at that spirit. 
This and playing football are what it’s all 
about.” 

**Speaking of which,”’ I say, ‘“‘how do 
you like the Colts’ chances this year?” 


“I like *em fine,’ Barnes says. 
‘*‘We'll be in the Super Bowl, because 
things are better than last year. We had 
a weakness on special teams. This year 
that’s gonna stop. Last year we were the 
division champs and we didn’t have two 
key receivers, Roger Carr and Marshall 
Johnson. Both of them are healed up 
now [Carr later failed a Colt physical], 
and you’ve seen Joe—he never looked 
better in his life. He’s lost weight and 
has rededicated himself to his position. 
Plus we got Herb Orvis, a defensive 
tackle from Detroit [in a trade for end 
Freddie Scott]. And Fred Cook has 
never looked better. We’re stronger at 
linebacker, because Mike Simonini is 
much more experienced. We’ve got a 
tough tight end in Mack Alston. We’re 


gonna go all the way. I’m sure of it. I’ve 
never wanted to play more.”’ 

Mike Barnes is a perennial optimist, 
who has not lost his boyish capacity for 
belief. 

I watch him and Ehrmann line up with 
the mayor to present the trophies to the 
kids. Barnes looks so happy, so self-as- 
sured that I find my own doubts about 
the Colts dissolving as I think: ‘‘ Yeah, 
he’s right. They’re gonna go all the 
way.’’ Somehow, Mike Barnes makes 
you believe. 


It was the final game of the 1977 regu- 
lar season, and the Colts needed to beat 
the visiting New England Patriots to 
make the Eastern Division playoffs in 
the American Football Conference. On 
the opening play, Patriot quarterback 
Steve Grogan dropped back to pass. 
Seeing that his receivers were covered, 
he tried a screen pass to fullback Sam 
Cunningham. But suddenly, All-Pro de- 
fensive tackle Mike Barnes crashed in, 
stuck a monstrous hand in front of Gro- 
gan and batted the ball in the air. Barnes 
dove for it and nearly made the inter- 
ception. In the pressbox, a partisan Bal- 
timore reporter smiled and said, 
“‘Barnes is like a big kid down there. He 
really loves it. You don’t see that kind of 
spirit much anymore.” 

The man was right, for what most dis- 
tinguishes 6-foot-6, 256-pound Mike 
Barnes of Pittsburgh, Pa., the Univer- 
sity of Miami in Florida and the Balti- 
more Colts, is his incredible en- 
thusiasm. There may be more 
experienced players in the National 
Football League, and certainly there are 
some meaner ones, but when Barnes 
bursts through the line, arms flailing, 
legs churning, he transmits a matchless 
joy in the sheer physicality of his per- 
formance. And on this day, perhaps the 
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new Colts’ finest (and certainly their 
luckiest, for Colt quarterback Bert 
Jones’ fumble, which New England had 
recovered, was ruled a dead ball, allow- 
ing Baltimore to keep possession and go 
in for the winning touchdown), Barnes 
was almost constantly in the Pat back- 
field, stopping Grogan in key third- 
down situations and knocking Cunning- 
ham for a three-yard loss when the Pa- 
triots were in field-goal range. At the 
end of the 30-24 game, in which the 
Colts had trailed 21-3, the players 
quickly showered and headed down to 
the Colts Gridiron Club beneath Memo- 
rial Stadium for the victory party. 

Inside the long room, while a four- 
piece band played oldies like ‘“‘Lady of 
Spain,’’ fans hugged and kissed and 
Governor Marvin Mandel shook hands 
with Colt players. I spotted Mike 
Barnes by the bar with the other regular 
defensive tackle, Joe Ehrmann. 

‘‘T was thinking about you,’’ Barnes 
said to me, ‘‘when we were down 24-10. 
I thought: If that guy comes around, I'll 
tell him to buzz off.’’ He laughed. 

A one-armed boy pressed through the 
crowd, saying, ‘‘Mike, Mike... .’’ The 
boy’s face was aglow, and Barnes 
smiled warmly. 

‘**How you doing, pal?’’ Barnes said. 
‘‘What about that beer I see there?” 
The tackle’s smile widened as the boy 
stared downat his National Bohemian. 

‘‘Aww, Mike .. . it’s the champion- 
ship.” 

‘*Sure, but how about those grades?” 

**C’s,”’ the boy said. 


‘*T wanta hear better than that,”’ 
Barnes said, tousling the boy’s hair. 

““Okay,’’ the boy said, hugging 
Barnes. 

Then he walked over to Joe Ehrmann, 
who was staring at a painting of himself 
hanging on the wall. 

‘It’s nice to see you talking to kids,” 
I said. ‘‘I remember when I hung out 
here and Raymond Berry took some 
time with me when I was 12; it was like 
talking to God.” 

Barnes smiled modestly. ‘‘I like 
kids,’’ he said. “‘I mean—”’ 

He was interrupted by a stubby pink 
fist which delivered a mock blow to his 
solar plexus. The pink fist belonged to a 
fat man wearing a leisure suit so shiny it 
looked like it was made of Glad Bags. 
‘‘Hey, Mikey, sweetheart,’ the man 
said. ‘‘Mikey, baby, we did it. Yessir. 
You and me, baby. I'd like to see that 
Steve Zabel now [the New England line- 
backer who had reportedly called the 
Colts gutless]. He was talking all that 
crap, but you know what I would say to 
him personally if he came into this 
room?” 

The man rattled on, and Barnes 
smiled painfully but politely until Glad 
Bags delivered another drunken punch 
and ambled off. 

‘‘Now you know why I like kids,” 
Barnes said. 

Minutes later, Ehrmann had become 
so enamored of the painting of himself 
that he took it off the wall and stuck it 
under his raincoat. Then Barnes, Ehr- 


Barnes (63) mounted the most consistent: 


pass rush in Baltimore’s sudden-death 
loss to the Raiders in the last AFC playoffs. 


mann and a young man named Dom Ga- 
nata walked out into the freezing Balti- 
more rain. 

The Pinkerton guard stared at Ehr- 
mann’s strange shape. He seemed to 
have a giant bone sticking out from un- 
der his arm. But the guard just smiled. It 
was, after all, Ehrmann and Barnes. 

As Barnes helped Ehrmann stuff the 
painting into his car, Dom told me that 
he was a friend of Mike’s from Pitts- 
burgh, and that Barnes paid his way to 
and from the Colt home games. 

‘*He’s my main buddy,’ Dom said, 
‘*the best guy in the world. You'll see.”’ 
He got into Ehrmann’s car and headed 
for the Pimlico Hotel, where Barnes and 
I would join them in my rented car. 

“T grew up in Pittsburgh,’ Barnes 
said, drinking a beer as we drove. “‘I 
didn’t have any money. But I came from 
a solid family. I was three before I 
touched the ground, because I was al- 
ways held, deeply loved. My father was 
a brakeman for the railroad. We were 
very, very close. I have always been ina 
hurry to make the NFL because I 
wanted to take care of my family. But 
my father dying while I was a junior at 
the University of Miami wasn’t in the 
program. That was rough. . . . That and 
losing friends. Most of the boys I grew 
up with are dead or on junk. I was in 
gangs. The most scared I’ve ever been 
in my life was when 20 guys came after 
me with a knife. But I don’t want to ro- 
manticize it. There was never any ques- 
tion of me being a criminal. I had too 
good a family life for that. Other guys in 
the neighborhood were as big and as 
fast, but they went down the tubes be- 
cause they didn’t have a base to work 
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from. That’s the most important thing in 
my life.’’ 

I nodded, thinking of him with the 
one-armed boy and with Dom. His kind- 
nesses came into sharper focus. Barnes 
may wreak havoc on the field . . . per- 
haps his inner rage comes partially from 
his rough past . . . but in his private life 
he is the living embodiment of the Big 
Brother. Even his relationship with 
Ehrmann, the way he fondly recalls 
some bit of lunacy they pulled off to- 
gether, has a strongly affectionate, 
brotherly ring. Yet there was a time 
when Mike Barnes’ deep personal frus- 
tration nearly defeated him. 

“‘T remember when I started with the 
Colts in ’73,’’ Barnes said. ‘‘I was told 
by coach Schnellenberger that he had 
[defensive ends John] Dutton and 
[Fred] Cook, and he didn’t need me. It 
tore my guts out. That and competing 
with Joe. It was too much. To compete 
against the guy you love most in the 
world. . . . That’s not nice. And I got 
killed by the press, while Joe had a lot of 
initial success. This guy Nick Charles 
on the tube here used to love to kill me. I 
remember the first game my mother 
ever went to see me in. We were playing 
at Oakland, and I was getting killed. 
Then near the end of the game, I got 
thrown out for starting a fight. My 
mother nearly died. But we got through 
it. Then when we got back here, Nick 
Charles is on the TV saying that I’m 
everything wrong with the Colts. Jesus, 
we didn’t even have an offense, and 
they shoved all the blame on me. I was 
not used to that kind of thing, and I 
didn’t take it too well. I was very tough 
on my friends, but they stuck by me.”’ 

It is clear that loyalty is high on 
Barnes’ list of values. 

“Well, that’s all behind you now,” I 
said, as we approached the restaurant. 
“The Colts are division champs, and 
you’re All-Pro.”’ 

Barnes smiled and shook his head. 
*“Yeah,’’ he said, ‘‘but Fred Cook 
should have made it, too.”’ 

As we parked our car, Ehrmann, 
Dom and Tommy Bauman, another pal 
of Barnes, were pulling out. *‘Party at 
Cookie’s house for Freddie Scott,”’ 
Ehrmann shouted. ‘‘Follow me.” 

By the time I turned around, though, 
Ehrmann’s car had disappeared. 

“‘T think we are going to get lost,”’ I 
told Barnes. 

“Tt looks that way, but I sort of know 
where he lives. Don’t worry, though, 
we’ ve got plenty of beer.”’ 


Several hours later, unable to find the 
party and feeling like I’ve been driving 
in a cross-country road race, I stopped 
at a deserted fried-chicken joint. The 
rain was coming down with a vicious 


Close friends Barnes (right) and Joe Erh- 
mann celebrate last year’s Eastern Divi- 
sion title in the Colts’ Gridiron Club. 


glee, and Barnes was even more relaxed 
as he tugged on maybe his tenth beer. 

“‘L know it’s down here somewhere,” 
he said. ‘‘Maybe aleft. ...Thena 
right.”” 

“We already did a left then aright.” 

**Let’s try aright, then a left,’’ Barnes 
said. 

‘““Looney Tunes indeed,”’ I said, re- 
ferring to the nickname the Colts rush 
line was knownas acouple of years ago. 

“You can’t call us that anymore,” 
Barnes said. *‘They took that name 
away from us. They gave us the Sack 
Pack. We wanted to be called the 
Looney Tunes because it’s not so 
damned macho. But the local sports- 
writers said it was trite. Can you believe 
that? Unlike Orange Crush or Steel Cur- 
tain. We like Looney Tunes because it 
didn’t sound like those. I hate all this 
macho crap. I mean, I appeared in the 
film Semi- Tough last year. [Reserve de- 
fensive end] Ron Fernandes and I 
played football players, and we saw this 
great macho guy .. . what’s his name 


.. . that little Kris Kristofferson? Any- 
way, we had to throw him the ball 14 
times before he could catch it. Finally 
Fernandes said, ‘Why don’t you hang 
onto it, you little schmuck?’ Kristof- 
ferson got so angry he walked off the 
field. Then there was that other little 
guy. What’s his name?’’ 

‘Burt Reynolds?” 

“Yeah, him. They sent him through 
the line, had him juke a couple of guys 
and I was supposed to give him half a 
hit, and when I did I knocked him right 
on his ass. Jesus, Mister Macho. It’s all 
part of the celebrity thing. That’s why I 
am very wary about doing articles like 
these. . . [don’t want to become some- 
one who is famous for being famous. It’s 
deadly . . . I want to be an illustrator, 
make my own furniture and eventually 
become an architect, and I will.”’ 

“IT know what you mean,”’ I said, 
pulling out into a clump of bushes, then 
hitting a tree. ‘‘Say, Mike, you got any 
idea at all where this place is?” 

**Have another beer,’’ Barnes said. 
“‘We'll be there in nothing flat.’’ 

And, suddenly, he got his bearings 
and we were there. 

At the party Barnes sat at the dinner 
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table with Dutton, Scott, Raymond 
Chester (since traded back to Oakland 
for Mike Siani), Sanders Shiver and Eh- 
rmann. There had been press rumors 
that there were black-white tensions on 
the Colts, but this particular contingent 
was obviously close, merrily kidding 
one another and trading anecdotes. 

Cook got up and, laughing good-na- 
turedly at Barnes, said, ‘I got mad at 
you. Every time I was about to pop that 
sucker Grogan, you hit him first.” 

Barnes smiled again, finishing an- 
other beer. 

A few minutes later I was talking 
about the press rumors with Chester, 
who said, **You know, there is never 
going to be any real blowup on this 
squad between the black and white 
players ... but if there ever was any 
trouble, Mike would be the mediator 
.... Yousee the black guys on the club 
don’t think of Mike as white, and, hell, 
the white guys don’t really think of him 
as one of them either. He’s a kind of 
leader who crosses over, and there are 
very few players who can do that.” 

I looked over at Barnes laughing, and 
thought about his innate desire for or- 
der, for brotherhood. Several times dur- 
ing the long ride out to Scott’s place | 
had suggested we give up and retire toa 
bar, but every time Barnes had said, 
“No, even if we're late we’ve got to 
show up. We said we’re coming.” 


The next night Barnes and I ended up 
at Johnny Unitas’ Golden Arm restau- 
rant. We ordered Maryland imperial 
crab and beer, and Barnes began speak- 
ing about a grave concern of his. 

**As seriously as I take kids and foot- 
ball . . . well, the relationship between 
the two worries me sometimes, It’s 
complex. Football is great. It’s the only 
live thing on American TV. Anything 
can happen. But most kids don’t have 
the genetic background, the build, and 
they go out to these junior leagues and 
don’t make it and feel bad. Their parents 
are depressed by it. . . . And the whole 
point of it is distorted. Not to mention 
the fans. Two weeks ago when we lost, I 
saw a guy who cursed and threw bottles 
at me. This week he hugged me. He was 
delirious, but it made me sick. . . and I 
felt sorry for him. People shouldn’t in- 
vest so much in a game.” 

“Yet you profit from the in- 
vestment,’’ I said. ‘‘Does that bother 
you?”’ 

Barnes nodded. ‘Yes it does.... 
But I try very very hard to be a good 
example as a person not asa star. (ma 
friend. Basically, though, I love the 
game. I could be making a lot more than 
Ido if I was a tough negotiator, but man- 
agement knows Joe and I would play for 
free so we don’t get what we could. But 


what worries me is there used to be 
something noble and pure in sports. I 
started seeing it go when I was at the 
University of Miami. They had this 
thing called “The Pride Room.’ They 
locked you in there, this little room, a 
real sweatbox, and they had you doing 
exercises, and then they paired us off 
against one another. You got points for 
head butts, bites, punches, and you 
went in there and told yourself you 
wouldn't do it, you wouldn’t demean 
yourself. But it was so damned hot, and 
the guy who won got to get out. Soon 
you only wanted to kick ass. That was 
lunacy . . . and to call that ‘pride’-—it’s 
debasing. 

‘And in the pros you've got the 
People magazine world. Hey, look at 
this guy, he’s so interesting because 
he’s got his own airplane, and he scuba 
dives ... but all it comes down to is 
money. If you had a lot of money, 
wouldn't you fly your own plane, scuba 
dive and indulge yourself? That's not 
the real measure of things. It’s all just 
this sick worship of success, and it gets 


“It’s not the losing 
that hurts so much, 
it’s that some guys quit. 
You don’t ever quit” 


worse every year.” 

Our food arrived, and as we ate I 
couldn’t help thinking that Barnes was 
that rare good man with a sense of con- 
science, a sense of deep responsibility, 
and that within his existential knowl- 
edge that somewhere in the American 
dream of SportsWorld, he was right in 
feeling a very wrong turn had been 
made. 


Barnes’ worries certainly didn’t af- 
fect his performance in the divisional 
playoff against Oakland a week later. 
With 26 seconds left on the clock, Oak- 
land’s Errol Mann kicked a 22-yard field 
goal to extend play into sudden-death 
overtime. When Baltimore couldn't 
move the ball, the Raiders took over and 
advanced to the Colt 31. Mann moved in 
to attempt a 48-yard field goal. But 
somehow Barnes beat the fine Raider 
blockers, punching through to block the 
field goal and give his team another shot 
at victory. It wasn’t to be, as at the 43- 
second mark of the second overtime pe- 
riod Oakland scored and won 37-31. 

It was acrushing loss, but such a mag- 
nificent and thrilling game that I hoped 
Barnes could salvage some sense of 
pride for having played so valiantly in it. 
When I entered the lockerroom he was 
sitting in front of his locker, slowly 
cleaning the ice-caked mud off his 


shoes. There were long scrapes down 
his shoulder and he looked dead tired. 

**Sorry, Mike,’ I said, ‘but it was a 
hell of a game.” 

He nodded, looking up at me. “It’s 
not the losing that hurts so much,” he 
said. ‘It’s that some guys quit. . . and 
you don’t ever quit.” 

I was unable to say anything more, 
and Barnes, understanding, smiled and 
offered his hand. *‘It’s been good talking 
to you,”” he said. 

A few minutes later I was out of the 
dressing room, a place not so moribund 
as dazed, each of the players seized by 
his own private moment of reflection on 
his performance that day. And I thought 
of Barnes’ overall performance, his 
pride, his perspective and what he rep- 
resents. In an age of unbridled greed, he 
has kept his sense of roots, his sense of 
place. In a time of junkielike hungering 
after celebrity, he has kept, even in de- 
feat, his sense of the true meaning of 
athletic struggle. Somewhere in his 
past—probably from a brakeman who 
did not live to see his son’s moments of 
glory—Mike Barnes learned what mat- 
tered. As Colts coach Ted Marchibroda 
had said to me earlier: **‘Mike’s growth 
as a player parallels exactly the matura- 
tion of our team. Only all of us aren’t 
there yet. But we’ve been through the 
worst and we're only a step away from 
the maturity that Mike has already 


_reached.”’ 


Barnes is hitting the big sled in train- 
ing camp, grunting as he drives it. Then 
he runs 40-yard dashes, going flat out on 
burnt grass at Goucher College. Across 
the way, Bert Jones throws a perfect 70- 
yard spiral which is hauled in gracefully 
by Marshall Johnson. Barnes and Fred 
Cook complete their dashes and jog 
over together smiling. 

‘‘This is the year!’ Barnes says. 
‘Cookie is gonna be tough.” 

**Oh, yeah, we’re gonna do it real bad 
this year,’’ Cook says. 

Barnes points to Calvin O'Neill, a 
player with a physique that would make 
Superman cry. Then he points to Sandy 
Shiver and Mike Wood—two other 
behemoths who sat out last season. 
‘*Those are our special teams,’’ Barnes 
says. ** You watch. Nobody is gonna get 
through that group. And look at John- 
son—his leg’s okay now.” 

*‘T have been looking at him,”’ I say. 
“*He does look good.” 

‘‘All around,’’ Barnes says, “*‘we 
have never looked better. The offense is 
gonna be wide open again with Johnson. 
Super Bowl.” 

*‘T saw your schedule,”’ I say. ‘*Dal- 
las at Dallas, Miami and New England 
in the first three weeks.” 

‘*We'll be ready,”’ he says, heading 
back to the blocking sled. He crouches 
and explodes into the machine, driving 
it backward a full five yards. a 
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“This new 
clip repeater 
turns loading time 


| Mow you can fire five .22 cal. 
pellets without re-loading. 


Here’s the Power Line 922. 
This new .22 cal. pellet rifle features a 
5-shot clip that makes loading fast and 
easy. Now, by pre-loading a pocketful 
of these inexpensive clips, you can 
enjoy hours of pure shooting time. 
The 922 is a powerful gun for the experienced shooter. 
But remember it makes little noise and you control the power 
with the number of pumps. That means you can shoot indoors 
or out. Anytime you feel like shooting. Plus, you can shoot an 
entire clip of pellets for about the price of one .22 cal. bullet. 
More Power Line repeaters. — With added features like adjustable 
DS IBIb repeaters thet cariaien a : sighting and our rifled brass barrel, the 
aie hinicepomarends te 922 delivers the kind of performance 

you expect from more expensive powder guns. 
So insist on the Power Line 922 Clip Repeater. li 


accuracy as the 922. At10 
er asia ae shoots like no other gun you own. POWER Ll IME” 


B-B’s for a penny, they're 
air guns, write for our free fact folder. The gun a guy needs. 


really economical to shoot. 


*This sheet of 24 gauge aluminum was punctured 
five times by a Power Line 922 Clip Repeater. 
The gun was pumped 10 times and bench 
fired from 15 feet under laboratory conditions. 
Metal was used solely to demonstrate power. = 
Shooting at metal objects is not recommended. Daisy Manufacturing Company. Dept S22. Box 220. Rogers. Arkansas 72756 In Canada Victor Recreation Products. Ltd 


Subsidiary of Walter Kidde & Company. Inc 


_ How YOU can get 
in the best-shape Of 
your life! 


Imagine, a body building ‘System’ that can give you a ‘Great-Body’, in record time! 


» sie 
=) Booklet 


Most men never realize their fabulous potential! 


How would you like to get into shape? Really into shape. Better 
than you have ever been! Enough to make the girls notice you with 
admiration and enough to make the guys turn their heads in envy. No 
kidding! | don't care how much you are out of shape, regardless how 
much you have let yourself go, | can change your body 100%, all for 
the better! 


Think about that. How would you like to feel 100% better, look 
100% better and have 100% more energy? How? Simply by following 
our fascinating ‘system’ which can be done 3 times a week. You can 
complete the ‘system’ in less time than it would take you to get to a 
commercial health spa and back. And, the ‘system’ can be followed 
in the privacy of your own bedroom. 

Body building is fun! 

Unlike other sports, body building is a ‘fun’ sport that you can 
continue to any age. In fact, you obviously need it more as you 
get older. There are body builders who are in there 40's and 
50's who are better built than most Olympic Champions. In 
fact, they are so well built they would make most 
professional athletes look puny in comparison. 


So, why let yourself deteriorate? 


Face it, unless you do something about it, your 
body gets worse, day by day it gets uglier! Your body 
and your health are your most important possessions 
and they deserve your attention. With progressive 
body building you get better, day by day, with 
results you can see and feel! 


Want a sexy, trim and muscular 
waist? 

Everyone admires a trim waist. Clothes 
simply look great on a muscular waistline. Ask 
any girl what the biggest turn-off is in a guys 
appearance. Chances are she'll say, ‘Fat'!! 

We have the perfect ‘fat-eliminater’; the 
fabulous ‘Universal Bodybuilding System’. 
Your first few minutes with the ‘system’ will 
begin to eliminate all excess fat! 


As for sports ... 


It's a fact; all factors being the same, the 
stronger person can always outperform! This 
applies to all endeavers that require strength 


aad ohacadcar The best, most productive 


body building ‘system’ for 
developing the muscular 
size and strength in the 
entire body!! 


Universal, Dept- XX3 
Box 6694 


Detroit, Mich. 48240 @ 


You bet | want more facts -- rush 
me your FREE Booklet and all 
your Colorful Brochures!! 


é 
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Imagine, a body building 
‘system’ that requires minimal 
time, but gives you maximum 
results. You can actually see and 
feel the results on a day to day 


basis. Our ‘system’ has the NAME i 

ultimate masterplan for total body 

development. ADDRESS | 
FAT WILL Like more facts? | 
DISAPPEAR — CITY. STATE 
REPLACED BY We'll be glad to send you | 
MUSCLES! free colorful brochures and ZIP 

even a free booklet. All you | 
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have to do is send us your name 
and address. 


Pioneering in America’s new approach to amateurism, 
the U.S. womens national team is drilling and playing together 50 weeks a year. 
Their long, grueling grind is channeled toward one goal: 
winning a medal in the 1980 Olympics 


hey dive headlong, they roll, 

they somersault. They sprint 20 

yards, touch the sideline stripe, 

then sprint back. Most women 
their age are fighting sunburn, surf- 
boards and acned make-out artists, but 
on this hot day in the summer of ’78, 
these 20 are training in Colorado 
Springs for an Olympics still two years 
away. They are members of the U.S. 
women’s national volleyball team, par- 
ticipants in a program which calls for 
them to live and work out together until 
1980. 

“Their greatest lack is experience,” 
Don Rolapp is saying. A member of the 
Olympic staff, Rolapp sets up the team’s 
exhibitions, promotes and sells tickets, 
announces over the public-address sys- 
tem, handles the press and serves as a 
live-in big brother. Standing now in the 
Peterson Air Force Base gymnasium, 


by JACK FINCHER 


he explains why the team has already 
begun year-round training. ‘‘The world 
champion Japanese have had maybe 200 
major international matches,”’ he says. 
‘*This team has had ten or so. Their girls 
have played together for seven years. 
Some of ours haven’t even played vol- 
leyball that long.” 

He touches my arm. ‘‘Watch this. 
There’s nothing else like it in sports.”’ 

Assistant coach Mario Treibitch, a 
burly Russian emigré with a broad Slav 
face right out of a James Bond movie, 
begins hammering shots at a trio of girls. 
With either hand, he hits cruel caroms 
that twist, spin or slice. His shots send 
each girl lunging off her feet, then jack 
her upright again as she must scramble 


Even during practice, the women go all 
out. Debbie Green (10 above) had her 
cheekbone shattered during one drill. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY KEVIN FITZGERALD 


to protect herself from a ball aimed at 
her prone body. Whap, whap, whap, 
boom. Mario is smiling. Between dives 
a few girls are smiling too. Particularly 
quick Debbie Green, 20, a Japanese- 
American from California who at 5 feet 
4 is the shortest player in a group that 
averages almost 6 feet. 

The girls are engaged in the most 
valuable drill in big-league volleyball. 
As 20-year-old Terry Place, another 
Californian, says to me, ‘‘How do you 
know what’s out of reach unless you go 
for them every time? Pretty soon 
they’re not out of your reach, because 
you’ ve expanded it.”’ 

As Debbie Green dives to save a ball, 
I remark to Rolapp that despite the 
drill’s roughness she and the other girls 
appear to thrive on what he calls *‘three- 
on-one.”’ “‘Yeah,”’ he agrees, “‘consid- 
ering her accident. She and another girl 
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VOLLEYBALL 


knocked heads going after one of 
Mario’s knuckleballs. Shattered Deb- 
bie’s cheekbone in four places. 

‘‘They’ve got a new surgical tech- 
nique now,”’ Rolapp continues. ‘‘They 
go into the break with little wires, push 
all of the pieces back into place from the 
inside. That way, no scarring.” 

Are American girls tough enough for 
this grueling sport? Apparently so. But 
there is a larger, more important ques- 
tion. In 1976 the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee decided to broaden the definition 
of amateur by setting up regional train- 
ing centers for the year-round training 
of American Olympians. Volleyball was 
chosen as the first sport to benefit from 
these facilities. In February, 1977, the 
men's team began training in Dayton, 
Ohio. In March, 1978, with most of 
them dropping out of school, the women 
began training here in Colorado 
Springs. They are pioneering in what 
amounts to a new American amateur- 
ism. Should it be sanctioned? 


‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ Don Ro- 
lapp intones, “‘the United States 
women’s national volleyball team.’’ A 
roar emerges from the 2,000 paid 
spectators jammed into the Pueblo, 
Colo. high-school gym as the American 
team lines up in its navy-blue uniforms 
with red-and-white trim. 

Six-foot, five-inch Flo Hyman, the 
team’s biggest hitter, lopes to the net, 
uncoils and, soaring to reach the tip of 
her stretch at basketball-rim altitude, 
slams the ball down and across at a 
vicious put-away angle. Flo’s smashes 
reach 100 miles an hour. 

‘‘This is going to be volleyball’s an- 
swer to Little Big Horn,’’ someone says 
after watching the warmup of Flo’s op- 
ponents, a men’s all-star team for the 
most part overweight and out of shape. 
And it is. The women win in a massacre. 
Yet their young faces are grim, their 
bodies tense; nobody seems to be hav- 
ing any fun. 

The next morning I drive to Colorado 
Springs Olympic Training Center, the 
first of the several regional centers 
planned to provide free instruction, 


equipment, room, board and living ex- 
penses for select amateur athletes. The 
center is situated in a makeshift clutch 
of wooden buildings that used to house 
an Air Force base headquarters. No 
amount of stirring athletic posters can 
disguise the drab and derelict nature of 
the donated furnishings: faded, thread- 
bare couches, chairs with nailheads pro- 
truding from the arms, ancient TV sets. 

There is a dorm where the girls live 
one to aroom, a rec hall, a dining hall. 
Practices are held a bus ride away, at 
whichever local gymnasium has been 
donated for the day. Until recently the 
players worked out three hours in the 
forenoon, another four hours after 
lunch. They had the option of an addi- 
tional hour-and-45-minute drill before 
breakfast, but most elected to sleep in- 
stead. Lately all-morning practice has 
been suspended in favor of individual 
coaching conferences at which each 
player gets a private progress report 
from head coach Arie Selinger and gets 
a chance to let off steam to him about 
anything. 

‘*After hard practices, people bring 
you their problems,’’ says Selinger. 
‘* All kinds of problems. It’s relocation, 
really, that causes them. You have to 
solve them constantly. If you don’t, the 
whole thing will fall apart. I have no free 
evenings, either.”” 

‘*Home and family,’’ says Ruth 
**Ma’”’ Becker. ‘*That’s what they miss 
most.’’ Ma Becker officially is the team 
manager; w)officially she is a house- 
mother to 2U young women living away 
from home, some of them for the first 
time. ‘‘They’ve made friends with kids 
around here. And the Air Force Acad- 
emy invites us to their dances. But in 
general,’ Becker says, ‘‘we’re pretty 
cut off from the community.” 

I ask if she thinks the discipline of the 
Chinese Fifth Route Army will be nec- 
essary too. She shakes her head. *‘You 
can’t handle American girls that way. 
They’ll just say, ‘Nuts to you,’ and walk 
off. There are too many other things for 
them to do, too many choices.’’ She 
pauses. ‘‘They’re out on the court be- 


” 


‘*Home and family, that’s what they miss 
most,’’ says ‘‘Ma’’ Becker (center), the 
team manager and acting house-mother. 


cause they want to be.” 

The girls come from a range of home- 
towns—including Garland, Tex.; Char- 
leroi, Pa. and Palmyra, Neb.—and on 
weekends are free to fly back home at 
their own expense. Usually, though, 
they go to a movie, window-shop, pic- 
nic, bike, hike in the mountains, ride 
horseback or lie in the sunshine. 

This afternoon’s practice is at Fort 
Carson. For it, Coach Selinger had de- 
vised an even more sinister refinement 
of three-on-one. As fast as she can, a girl 
hands him balls from a shopping cart 
and he throws them out in flat, ugly, 
ankle-high trajectories that send his 
players skidding across the floor on 
their chests and knees in pursuit. After 
‘digging out’’ the ball, each girl must 
quickly backpedal 20 yards to a holding 
line. About the instant she reaches it, 
Selinger releases another ball for her to 
chase and root up from her shoetops. 

As in the previous night’s game, no- 
body is smiling. 

Off to a side, Mario Treibitch is tap- 
ping a ball with Janet Baier of St. Louis. 
Janet’s right hand is useless because its 
pinkie is splinted. She broke her finger 
in two places blocking a spike in scrim- 
mage. Janet shows me two permanent 
metal pins in it. ‘I can bring in channels 
2 and 13,’ she cracks. **But the doc 
says don't stand in a rain puddle and 
hold it up during a thunderstorm.” 

Iask Mario to assess the team. ‘‘What 
is bad is technique,’’ he says. ‘‘Their 
positioning on defense. Their lack of 
readiness to meet the ball. The trouble 
they have getting low.” 

And what’s good? Mario grins. 
**They are tall.” 

The staff hopes the years of living to- 
gether will help produce the adhesion 
that wins the close ones. The ones that 
all-star teams assembled at the last in- 
stant invariably have lost. For the U.S. 
to have any chance in the Olympics, 
coach Selinger believes, the women 
must play together 50 weeks a year, at 
least, he insists, ‘“‘until we develop a tra- 
dition of strong volleyball in this coun- 
try. It’s like basketball. Any 12-year-old 
in this country who follows basketball |: 
understands it better than a Russian 
Olympian ever will. In much the same 
manner, we beat a small Japanese high- 
school team in volleyball not long ago, 
but you could tell they knew what they 
were doing better than our girls did. It 
was second-nature. Our girls have to be 
taught everything. Shown everything, 
over and over.”’ 

Although volleyball was invented at 
the Holyoke, Mass. YMCA 83 years 
ago, domestically the sport has mainly 
been the pastime of grade-school play- 
grounds and beach bums. As a result, 
the United States has not won a medal 
since volleyball was first included in the 
Olympics in 1964. Nor has it done much 
better in the World Cup or Pan-Ameri- 


Newport 


Alive with pleasure! 


eae \ l | 
fter all, if smoking 
isn’t a pleasure, 

why bother? 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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LAUGH 
at ne OLD! 


It’s 10° outside . . . Even getting colder. So you bundle up in 
layers and layers of heavy clothes. First with long underwear ... 
then bulky, restrictive thermalwear on top. 


Y 


Oh, you were warm, all right. Like in a Turk- 4 , 
ish bath. Because you began to perspire from ‘ 
all your activity. And perspiring in that y f 
mountain of clothes is like perspiring in a = 
plastic bag! The perspiration is locked in. 
So there you are. Wet and miserable. 


But now, at last, Damart has solved the 
problem. Because Damart invented un- 
derwear that keeps you warm, dry and 
comfortable no matter how cold it is or 
how long you stay out. Underwear that’s 
soft and light so you can move easily. 
Underwear that lets the perspiration 
evaporate through so you always stay 
warm and dry next to your skin. 


Damart does this with a new miracle 
fabric—Thermolacty]. It not only retains 
and reflects your natural body warmth, 
it’s knitted to let perspiration out!. No 
other underwear does this! Damart Ther- 
molactyl is so comfortable that the Mount 
Everest climbing expedition wears it. So 
does the Mt. McKinley Bicentennial Expedi- 
tion and the U.S. Bobsled Team. Damart is 
also worn by the Chicago Bears Football 
Club, New England Patriots and Philadelphia 
Eagles. 


Our free color catalog tells the full Damart 
Thermolactyl story and displays the whole 
Damart line for men and women. Send for 


your FREE copy now! ner, 
Stood Housekeeping 


THE PROOF IS IN THE WEARING! 


> 
amar Thermawear, Inc. "Ra 
pak , ; 


WHEN IN THE BOSTON AREA, VISIT OUR 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. STORE. (603) 431-4700 
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(ii) BE A kad teh ne His feted Ae oat tas Pts pod A BT bis aS a ea ms Sa a a Pm) ve Ba fe I 
THERE IS NO WARMER UNDERWEAR MADE! I 
Fill out and send to: | 
DAMART, INC. Dept. 11818 | 
1811 Woodbury Ave. | 
Portsmouth, N.H. 03805 | 
YES! Rush me your FREE DAMART Catalog . . . | want to enjoy the fantastic warmth | 
of Thermolactyl Underwear, a DAMART® exclusive. (1 understand there is no obligation.) JJ 

| 
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| 

ADDRESS = } 
city — = STATE ZIP © 1978, Damart, Inc. | 
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MARKET PLACE 


For ad rates—Classified, 100 E. Ohio, g 


F_INTEREST TO ALL 
* GENUINE INDIAN AND GOLD JEWELRY BELOW WHOLE- 
SALE! Details $1.00. (Refundable). Lange-CIMG. 6031 N. 
7th St.. Phoenix, Ariz. 85014. 
FIGHT BACK! Don't let inflation beat you. $5.00 Trial Subscrip- 
tion. Survival Publications, 2066 North Lyndhurst, Camarillo, 
CA 93010. 
* POEMS SET TO MUSIC! Nashville Music Productions, Box 
40001-MG, Nashville, TN 37204. 
OF INTEREST TO MEN 
7NEW ECOLOGY 8.Q.! No Charcoal! No Fluid! Free Bro- 


chure. Taylor, 3194 Falcon. Pomona. CA 91767. 
HANDICRAFTS HOBBIES 
* AUTOGRAPHS: FUN, PROFIT... . Our proven method. Sat- 


isfaction pHa e et Details $2.00. Autografics, Box 431- 
T; Newton, N.J. 07860. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS = 
JEEPS — $59.30! — CARS — $33.50! — 200,000 ITk $! 
Government Surplus — Most Comprehensive Direc, y 
Available tells how, where to buy — Your Area — $2.00. Mon 
back Guarantee. Government Information Services, Dept. XA\ 
Box 99249, San Francisco, CA 94109. x 
SALESMEN — AGENTS WANTED 
* PROFITABLE BUSINESS! NO INVESTMENT! Take orders 
for America’s finest shoes from friends, neighbors! Profit- 
able. Easy. No experience needed. Selling outfit free. Mason 
Shoes, K-425, Chippewa Falls, Wi 54729. 
EARN BIG COMMISSIONS Soliciting delinquent accounts. No 
collection or investment. Metropo:'tan Finance, 1129 West 41st, 
Kansas City, MO. t 


SN  ———————————————————! 
BUSINESS — MONEY MAKING 
* INSTANT MONEY! Plastics are the wave of the future. Big 
profits now! At home! Spare time! Materials costing 229 
bring back $3.20 profits immediately! Free information. Rush 
name on postcard to: Warner. Room LC-196-HK, 1512 Jarvis) 
Chicago, IL 60626. ns 
$3000.00 MONTHLY. Start immediately. Stuff envelopes at 
home. Information, send self-addressed stamped envelope. Vil: 
lage, Box 508 GFI, West Covina, CA 91793. 
* $250 PROFIT/THOUSAND POSSIBLE Stuffing — Mailing 
Envelopes! Offer: stamped addressed envelope. Universal 
A-G10 78, X16180, Ft. Lauderdale, 33318. } 
HOMEWORK! Bia Money Stutiog: Envelopes. Free Details 
Send Stamped Envelope. Headen Publishers, Box 922D, Mel 
bourne, FL 32935. = = 4 
$2000/MONTH STUFFING ENVELOPES at Home! Information 
Send Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope: Gateway, Box 386-M 
Edwardsville, IL 62025 


eee EE) 
SLEEP ARE IG ENOTES 
ok SLEEP-LEARNING — HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog free 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-PT. Olympia, Washington. _ 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: Powers 
12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood, CA 91605. | 
PERSONAL — MISCELLANEOUS 
* CONFIDENTIAL INTRODUCTIONS. Write: Golden Wes 
Club, Box 765-D, San Fernando. CA 91340 _| 
LONELY? Foto-Aibum $1.00. Marty, Box 312, Bridge Station 
Niagara Falls, 14305. 


. HOBBIT 


T-SHIRTS 


Gandalf - Bilbo 
Frodo - Gollum 
Sam - Thorin - Smaug 


Navy on White, 
Lt. Blue, or Yellow. 
S-M-L-XL 
$6.25 + $1 postage 
and handling each. 
Texas residents add 
~’ 5% sales tax. Specify 
character, color, size. 
Send cash, check, or 
money order — 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
HOBBIT HOUSE 


P.O. BOX 12875 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75225 


If you wish to know the facts 
about HEIGHT INCREASE, send 
35¢ for details to: 

TALL-UP, Dept. 10893 

Box 426, Dayton, O. 45401 


An ATLAS BODY?In 


my method of eeUiieysd Cart soa 


starts giving results you can 
feel and your friends will 

notice. Big, useful muscles. 
Gain weight, if needed. Lose 
“pot belly.’ Send your name and 


address for 32-page book—FREE. 
CHARLES ATLAS, 49 West 23rd St.. 
New York, N.Y. 10010 Dept. 167x 


DOCTOR'S PROGRAM FEATURING CRASH-BURN DIET AND AMAZING 
CAPSULE FORCES YOUR BODY TO BURN AWAY FAT AS IT... 


Neutralizes All The Calories 


In The Food 


Meaning: After Each Time You Eat, Your Body 
Breaks Down Bulging Fat and Burns It Away — 
So You Grow Slimmer and Slimmer From Meal to 
Meal. (up to a full size smaller in just 5 days) .. . 
as you melt away both fluid and fat at the in- 
credible rate of as much as 


2 POUNDS GONE THE FIRST 24 HOURS 
6 POUNDS GONE THE FIRST 48 HOURS 
10 POUNDS GONE THE FIRST 7 DAYS 


nat AWAY UP TO ANOTHER 30 — 40 — 50 POUNDS, OR EVEN 
! 


TURNS EVERY LAST BIT OF FOOD YOU EAT INTO BURNED-AWAY 
ENERGY INSTEAD OF STORED-UP FAT! Medical science has 
Proven conclusively that in your body there exists a fat-burning 
system of natural chemical fat-destroyers so powerful they are 
capable of NEUTRALIZING THE EFFECT OF ALL THE CALORIES 
IN THE FOOD YOU EAT. That once you discover how to unleash 
these fat-destroyer chemicals against clinging pockets of fat 

. you can actually compel your body to GROW SLIMMER, 
INSTEAD OF FATTER, AFTER EACH MEAL YOU EAT! 


WORKS SO FAST — THE VERY FIRST WEEK ALONE YOU LOSE 
AN AVERAGE OF UP TO 1¥2 POUNDS OF BODY FLUID AND FAT 
EVERY 24 HOURS! Now from one of America’s leading obesity 
specialists comes a thrilling crash-burn way to slimness . . 
that does away with all the torture of rigorous diet ONCE AND 
FOR ALL — ends brutal exercise FOREVER! 

What this doctor has done is simply this: Found a surefire 
way for you to gently raise the level of your fat-burning metab- 
olism . . . step up the flow of your body's own natural fat- 
burners . . . so that every time you eat . . . your system auto- 
matically NEUTRALIZES THE EFFECT OF ALL THE CALORIES 
IN THE FOOD YOU TAKE IN — AND YOUR BODY MELTS AWAY 
FAT LIKE HOT WATER MELTS DOWN ICE! 

Yes, with this doctor's thrilling ANTI-CALORIE PROGRAM and 
capsule, you ‘‘rev up’’ your inner furnace — you neutralize all 
the calories coming in — so not one ounce of the food you eat 
can possibly turn to fat: 


ACTUALLY SHRINKS YOUR BODY'S FAT CELLS STARTING IN 
JUST HOURS! Yes, based on published reports from professors 
at leading medical schools . . . PLUS experimental! fat-burning 
studies on U.S. Army officers, West Point Cadets and indepen- 
dent research tests . . . with the food you eat on this doctor's 
CAPSULE PROGRAM . . . your body automatically neutralizes 
the effect of all the calories you take in — automatically forces 
pounds and inches to vanish so FAST, that before you hardly 
know it, you: 


LOSE UP TO 4 TO 6 INCHES OFF YOUR WAISTLINE 
LOSE UP TO 2 TO 5 INCHES OFF YOUR HIPS 

LOSE UP TO 3 INCHES OFF YOUR THIGHS 

LOSE UP TO 4 INCHES OFF YOUR BUTTOCKS 

LOSE UP TO 4 INCHES OFF YOUR STOMACH 


. . - aS you start to win the physique of a naturally skinny 
person . . . those types who never seem to gain an ounce! 


YOUR TUMMY FEELS LIKE YOU FEASTED, BUT YOUR WAIST- 
LINE LOOKS LIKE YOU FASTED! Just to give you an idea of 
how fast this thrilling anti-fat wonder-weapon burns away excess 
fat and inches . . . according to California University Medical 
School research on energy burn-off you can actually melt away 
more fat each 24 hours than if you ran 10 to 14 miles a day! — 
Lose more pounds each week than if you did 300 sit-ups each 
morning and 300 push-ups each night! LOSE as much as a FULL 
SIZE THE FIRST 5 DAYS ALONE . 


BEST OF ALL — YOU STAY SLIM FOR GOOD! BECAUSE AT LONG 
LAST, YOU HAVE IN YOUR HANDS A LIFETIME WEAPON TO 
DEFEND YOURSELF AGAINST FAT BUILD-UP! Yes, when you 
arm yourself with this thrilling ANTI-CALORIE CRASH-BURN 
PROGRAM and doctor's capsule .. . you actually fortify yourself 
with the only thing you'll ever need for LIFETIME PROTECTION 
against excessive fat build-up. That's because, medical science 
now offers you a proven way to neutralize all the calories in 
the food you eat — gently step up your metabolism . . . stimulate 


VITAL NOTICE: Before starting this program, consult with 
your physician to be sure you are in normal health and your 
only problem is excess weight. Individuals with high blood 
pressure, heart disease, diabetes, or thyroid disease should 


use only as directed by a family physician and see if he 
doesn't agree that this Lifetime Road to Slimness including 
the few minutes of nightly toneup the doctor highly recom- 
mends is by far one of the most medically sound, fully sen- 
sible approaches to the problem of excess weight. 


and ‘target’ ‘fat-burner’’ chemicals to 


your body's * 
attack clinging pockets of fat, so you burn away excess 
flab meal to meal these 3 medically proven ways: 


ONE — BECAUSE YOU CONSTANTLY NEUTRALIZE THE 
EFFECT OF THE CALORIES IN THE FOOD YOU EAT. 
YOU BURN AWAY STORED-UP FAT AND CONTINUE TO 
GROW SLIMMER AND SLIMMER FROM MEAL TO 
MEAL! Yes, when you launch yourself on this doctor's 
calorie-deficit crash-burn program you gently step up 
your inner furnace! So when food enters your body, 


Yes, 


Please rush me the offer | 


If not delighted, 

(except postage & handling), of course. 

CHECK OFFER DESIRED: 

(G (#003) Full 21-day supply, . . 
postage & handling 

(CD (#011) Full 42-day supply .. . 
Save $2.00) plus 75¢ postage & handling 

( (#029) Fully 63-day supply... 
save $4.00) plus $1 postage & handling 
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| want to burn away excess weight fast and per- 
manently with this doctor's ‘crash-loss'’ ANTI-CALORIE 
CAPSULE-PROGRAM featuring amazing ‘“THERA- THIN’’. 
have checked below. 
| may return it in 10 days for refund 


only $6.95 plus 50¢ 
only $11.95 (you 


only $14.95 (you 


instead of being stored as fat, it is AUTOMATICALLY converted 
to burned-away energy. 


en Eat! 


TWO — YOU GRADUALLY ACCELERATE YOUR FAT-BURNING ME- 
TABOLISM by greater caloric burn-off than intake. Meaning: 
your body, without you even feeling it, unleashes a steady surge 
of fat-burner chemicals directly into your system to attack stored- 
up fat . automatically breaks down . . . converts it into fluid 
that drains right out of your body! 

‘Just like a furnace grows hotter and hotter the more you stoke 
it. . . SO your own body burns away fat faster and faster the 
more you step up your fat-burning metabolism. 


THREE — YOU COMPLETELY DEFEAT THE GREATEST SINGLE 
CAUSE OF FAT BUILD-UP, runaway appetite and overeating. 
Because the moment you take this doctor's CAPSULE, ravenous 
hunger disappears. Gnawing appetite is switched off . . . you 
lose your craving for food for hours at a time, 


More significant . . . when you do eat on this Doctor's 
CRASH-LOSS diet and Lifetime-Slim maintenance program, since 
your body completely NEUTRALIZES THE FAT-BUILDING EFFECT 
OF ALL THE CALORIES IN THE FOOD YOU EAT, excess fat 
simply cannot form . . . stored-up body fat burned off and 
melted away by the hour — and you continue to grow slimmer 
instead of fatter after each meal you eat! 


DOCTOR ADVISES: USE THIS CRASH-BURN PROGRAM ONLY 
WHILE YOU'RE OVERWEIGHT . . . OTHERWISE YOU MIGHT 
GROW TOO THIN! Of course, there is one thing you must keep 
in mind. You cannot use this CAPSULE CRASH-BURN PROGRAM 
indefinitely . . . otherwise, you might become overly thin. 

Also, as long as you are on this ANTI-CALORIE Program you 
cannot stuff and gorge yourself silly on over-rich, high-fat 
foods. There is a reasonable limit on just how fast medical 
science can help you safely burn away fat. BUT — and here's 
the very heart of this wondrous development: Because this 
thrilling ANTI-CALORIE concept not only helps you neutralize 
the effect of the calories in all the food you eat. . . but 
ALSO puts gnawing appetite to sleep . . . you simply lose 
that driving urge, that maddening craze to make fattening food 
the very center of your existence . . . thanks to this medically 
proven formula that contains the most powerful reducing ald 
ever approved for release to the public, without a prescription, 
by the United States Government! 


Now just think what this great ANTI-FAT weapon means to 
you, if all your life you've had to fight off excess pounds, battle 
away inches? 


WHY ‘KILL’ YOURSELF WITH BRUTAL DIET OR TORTUAROUS 
EXERCISE? NOW — YOU CAN ENJOY A LIFETIME OF SLIM- 
NESS WITHOUT RAVENOUS HUNGER! |t means that from this 
day on. . . you simply start the ALL-OUT ASSAULT ON FAT 
by taking these medically proven CAPSULES . . . called ‘‘Thera- 
Thin’’, before eating . . . as part of this incredible ‘‘CRASH- 
BURN’ PROGRAM . . . to help you NEUTRALIZE ALL THE 
CALORIES IN THE FOOD YOU EAT! You gently raise the level 
of your fat-burning metabolism . . . ‘‘rev up’’ that inner fur- 
mace . . . unlock and activate the natural chemical fat-burners 
nature has placed in your body . . . and BURN AWAY FAT, 
MELT AWAY INCHES as you start to grow slimmer and slimmer 
from meal to meal! 


REMEMBER: You must see dramatic results in just 24 hours 
— results you can see on your scale with your very own eyes, 
the very first morning . . . yes, you must: 


LOSE up to 6 Ibs. the first 48 hours 
LOSE up to 10 Ibs. the first 7 days 
LOSE up to 7 Ibs. more the next 7 days 
or ‘‘Thera-Thin’’ costs you nothing! Simply return within 10 days 


for full refund (except postage and handling, of course). Act 
now! Send NO-RISK TRIAL SUPPLY today! 


© 1978 American Consumer, Inc., Caroline Rd., Phila., PA 19176 


Suneennansesnsncconseeeenenesonensenses MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY so=nncenavansssecncusnnonsnenesncnanenns 


PENN-BIO PHARMACALS, Dept. JACO-15, Caroline Road, Philadelphia, PA 19176 


Total amount enclosed $______ PA residents add 
6% sales tax. Check or money order, no CODs please. 


CHARGE IT: (check one) Exp. Date 
( Visa/BankAmericard 
(.) Master Charge Bank Number 


Credit Card = 


Name : 
Hi 
. 
Address Apt. # : 
: 
City State___Zip H 
H 
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VOLLEYBALL 


can games. While the Asians and the 
East Europeans have methodically built 
expensive programs from the ground 
up, the American effort until recently 
has remained, in Don Rolapp’s words, 
“just a joke.” 


Organized volleyball is—in the words 
Groucho Marx once used to describe 
Army Intelligence—a contradiction in 
terms. The sport is riven by faction- 
alism, by a rivalry between the U.S. 
Volleyball Association (USVBA), 
which is the national governing body, 
and the American National Volleyball 
Association (ANVA), a private organi- 
zation on the West Coast. 

ANVA has one predominant interest: 
to make as much money as possible to 
finance “‘amateur’’ volleyball; it has 
raised as much as $300,000 in a single 
year. The USVBA has always opposed 
ANVA’s huckstering. And, admits Don 
Rolapp, who used to be ANVA’s na- 
tional director for special events, not 
without cause. ANVA once had a dis- 
tressing habit of raising funds by arrang- 
ing exhibitions, papering a town with all 
the unnumbered tickeis an army of ag- 
gressive teenage hustlers could sell, 
while hoping that the “‘ANVA rule of 
thumb” held. Namely, says Rolapp, 
that’s ‘‘only one out of every ten who 
had a ticket would bother to show up.” 

In 1975, with financing from Adidas 
footwear, ANVA sponsored a team 
which won the national women’s cham- 
pionship. But because of continuing 
battles between ANVA and the 
USVBA, none of the °*75 champions 
played for the U.S. in the °76 Olympics. 
Without them, the U.S. team was elimi- 
nated in the qualifying rounds. 

This year, in the interest of the 1980 
Olympics, players from both factions 
were merged into one squad, funded by 
a $200,000 annual budget raised mainly 
by the U.S. Olympic Committee and the 
USVBA, and sent to Colorado Springs. 
The best Adidas players had enrolled at 
the University of Southern California 
and led the school to two straight na- 
tional college titles. Then they dropped 
out, amid USC protests, to join the oth- 
ers in Colorado. 

When camp opened, there was unity 
among the players, but not among all 
members of the supervising staff. There 
was Clear friction between Selinger and 
a man named Chuck Erbe, who here 
bore the title of ‘team trainer’’ but had 
been coach of the Adidas club. Erbe 
swears by the Oriental approach to the 
game. He stresses fundamentals, fel- 
lowship, pregame preparations that are 
almost computerlike in their routiniza- 
tions—and as predictable in their execu- 
tion—with an emphasis on agility that 
made Adidas resemble on court, said 


The team’s biggest hitter, 6-foot-5 Flo 
Hyman, intimidates opponents with 
smashes that reach 100 miles an hour. 


Volleyball Magazine, *‘one body with 
five arms.’’ Selinger, on the other hand, 
says, ‘‘Asians are quick and fast. We 
cannot copy them because we are not 
built like them. Besides, the minute you 
start to copy you are always behind, be- 
cause their coaches are creative too, 
and when you Catch up with them they 
will be ahead of you. You have to take 
advantage of the physical assets you 
have.’’ Which are? “Power. Power in 
serving, in hitting, in blocking. We have 
to adopt more the men’s style. In Eu- 
rope, forexample, women can’t throwa 
softball. Here almost every girl can. 
Like a man, almost. Which gives us a 
big advantage in spiking.” 

To help hone it for the 1980 Olympics, 
the U.S. team had a series of top-flight 
international competitions scheduled 
for 1978. First, there would be a summer 
tour of Japan and China, then the world 
championships in Russia and in October 
a grueling 27-match set against the Japa- 
nese in a range of U.S. cities from 
Seattle to Baltimore. Right before the 
summer tour, Erbe requested a 90-day 
leave of absence to reevaluate his posi- 
tion. For a time it appeared several 
Adidas girls might leave with him. But 
after a three-hour team meeting, only 
one player decided to go. 

Rolapp says, ‘*You asked me before 
about the team’s first real mental test. 
Chuck’s departure was it. And as far as 
I’m concerned, they passed.” 

Is it worth it? Is the possibility of an 
Olympic medal worth yet more com- 
mercialism, more battles of ego, more 
overemphasis on victory in American 
sports? Is it smart for the U.S. to create 
in its own nation the kind of amateur 
sports program for which it has always 
criticized others? Is it worth, for 
starters, two single-tracked years in the 
lives of 20 young women? USC athletic 


director Richard Perry, for one, thinks 
not. ‘‘ What we will get now are 26-year- 
old ex-Olympic volleyball players with 
no education or job preparation,’ he 
says. Perry, of course, is upset at losing 
USC’s volleyball stars. But he is making 
a reasonable point when he says, “‘My 
concern is that this model will be suc- 
cessful, then our women swimmers will 
say, ‘Look what the East Germans have 
done to get where they are. That’s the 
way for us to go too.’ This thing cannot 
be good for our country.” 

Among the young women training at 
Colorado Springs, Sharon Moore, 22, of 
Cincinnati, says, ‘‘It’s worth it, for 
sure. I can always go back to school. 
Oh, you do question it. When a practice 
goes bad you think, ‘God, can I do this 
for another two years?’ But we all have 
that one goal that keeps us together. 
Lauren Goebel, 20, of Winnetka, Ill., 
says that ‘‘sometimes you feel you lose 
part of your life. But while the end result 
is making the Olympics, a lot of it is the 
struggle along the way: how you put up 
with the pressure, build character in 
yourself.” 

Bob Mathias, a two-time Olympic de- 
cathlon winner and a former U.S. con- 
gressman, is now director of the Colo- 
rado Springs Olympic Training Center. 
He says, ‘I think it’s working. | think it 
would be the ultimate concept, having 
national teams, whether it’s volleyball, 
basketball, gymnastics—men or 
women. And national coaches too.” 

But is it worth redefining American 
amateurism? 

‘‘Look,’’ says Mathias, *‘these girls 
are not playing for money; they’re play- 
ing for fun.” 


Flo Hyman, the veteran star, is telling 
me about the realities of international 
volleyball. **I mean it is war out there, 
man,”’ she says, laughing. *“Games can 
be won and lost in warmup. If you don’t 
watch out, they'll try to put your setter 
out with a spike while her back is 
turned. The setter is the player who 
takes the return of serve from your 
backcourt and taps it straight up for 
your hitters. If you lose your best setter, 
your playmaker, you're out of it.”” 

Flo laughs again, remembering. “‘In 
warmups against the Russians at the 
World Cup, I charged the net too fast on 
my spike and came right down on their 
setter’s instep. She climbed right up my 
leg, scratching and clawing. I thought 
she was going to take if off. 

“But those Cubans are the worst. I 
know a little Spanish from high school 
and they were calling me every dirty 
name in the book. They'll do anything to 
intimidate you. A lot of our kids don’t 
know it, but that’s what they’re going to 
face. They think all they have to do is 
play volleyball.” 

By the 1980 Olympics, all ‘‘our kids” 
will know better. a 
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Experience the Olds 88 Holiday Coupe. 


I-size car witha look of sportine 


console, buckets, sport wheel, color-matched wheel discs. 
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and a feeling of driver involvement. 


The basic qualities of a great road 
car have already been engineered 


into the Delta 88. What the Holiday 


Coupe option does is give you the 
sporty touches that you love, but 
rarely find, in a big, solid car born 
for the open road. 

Slip into the bucket seat. Start 
the engine. Slide the T-bar shifter 
into DRIVE. Wrap your hands 
around the sport steering wheel. 


Then settle back and let the 88 
Holiday Coupe show you what 
great road cars are all about. 

The nicest thing about it is you 
get the solid feel and generous 
room of a full-size car wrapped 
in a Body by Fisher. 

What more can we tell you? 
Take a test drive at your Olds 
dealer’s soon. Discover that great 
Olds feeling —and the special 


driving excitement the 88 Holiday 
Coupe can spark in your life. 


Caesnobil 


88 Holiday Coupe gu | 


Have one built for you. 


Does your low ‘tar’ feel like a lot of hot airs 


Feel the refreshing coolness of 


KGDLSUPER LIGHTS © 


»>, Its the special coolness 
& that only comes from 
KQDL. The kind of 
refreshment you've 
never had before 
in a low tar. 


E "B LOW TAR- MENTHOL 
KINGS 


America’s 
most refreshing 
low‘tar’cigarette. 


mg. tar in both sizes. 


t 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg. “tar”, 0 .8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


